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ART. I. Leétures on the Art of Reading; Firft Part: Com» 
taining the Art of reading Profe. By Thomas Sheridan, A. M. 
Author of Leétures on Elocution, Britifh Education, Ge. 8vo. 
6s. Dilly. 

If the ‘confummate affurance, with which Mr. Thomas She- 
ridan takes upon him to treat the whole body of Englith clergy 
as a parcel of fchool+boys, and the whole fraternity of Englith 
fchoolmafters as blockheads, incapable of reading or fpeaking 
their own tongue; if this egregious infolence, we fay, were 
founded on fuperiority of merit, fome allowance might be made 
for fuch fuperior vanity: but while the utmoft excellence, to 
which this gentleman can pretend, doth not exceed the bounds 
of mediocrity ; while he:neither difplays any fuperior powers of 
elocution himfelf, nor fuggefts any thing more than trifling and 
puerile expedients to affift others, we cannot help regarding fuch 
vanity with difguft, and fpeaking of it with fome degree of in- 
dignation. 

A ftranger to Mr. Sheridan’s former performances, and the 
ftate of oratory in this country before their publication, might be 
led to fuppofe, from his very cavalier addrefs to the clergy, and to 
the mafters and miftrefles of academies, that till this great man 
invented the art of reading, and came over from Ireland to teach 
it, no Englifhman could read a chapter in the Bible, a homily 
in a prayer-book, or even a paragraph of a news-paper, in his 
mother-tongue with any propriety. To the mafters and mif- 
trefles of fchools he fays, 

“ Thave obferved, fince I firft publithed my thoughts on the fub- 
je% of elocution, that you have all, in your feveral advertifements, 
made the as of the art of reading and fpeaking Englifh cor- 


rectly, a material branch of your profeffion, But it appears to me 
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that this art, like all others, can never be taught with fuccefs, unlefs 
a proper method of inftruétion be firfl prepared, from its firit fimple 
elements, to their moft extended combinations. This is fo far from 
being the cafe at prefent, that all attempts hitherto made in that way, 
lead only to confufion and errour. ‘To enable you therefore to pro- 
ceed hereafter upon fure grounds, in the profecution of this your 
Jaudable defign, is one main end propofed by the publication of the 
following work ; as you will be enabled thereby to correct all errours 


in fuch of your pupils as are natives of England, and place them in » 


the right way of obtaining a juft delivery. But as I wih that this 
art, of which I may without boafting claim the credit of being the 
inventor, may be rendered as extenfively ufeful as poffible, I intend 
that the prefent work fhall fhortly be followed by a Rhetorical Gram- 
mar and Pronouncing Dictionary; by the aid of which, all foreigners 
and provincials may not only acquire a juft pronunciation, but a 
proper delivery of our language ; infomuch that a uniformity in both 
articles, will be the neceflary confequence of teaching Englith accord. 
ing to the method there laid down, in every part of the globe, whe- 
ther in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the feveral counties in England, 
the colonies, or foreign countries.” 

To the clergy our Author magifterially and fupercilioufly 
obferves, that fuch of them as 

‘* Shall hereafter neglect to make ufe of the means of information 
now offered to them, will be confidered as inexcufable; and their 
faults can no longer efcape notice, as they will all now be obvious 
to their hearers ; for it is probable that this work will be very gene- 
rally read by the laity, to whom, in other refpects, it will be found 
equally ufetul and neceflary. 

‘* If my Lords the Bithops would pitch upon this book as part of 
their examination for holy orders, and make propriety of reading, in 
all future candidates, an effential requifite to their admiffion into that 


facred office, they would do a more real fervice to the caufe of reli- ° 


gion than the moit celebrated of their order ever have done by their 
polemical writings.” 

That it is of more confequence to read well than to write 
well, we cannot admit; or, if we could, that the former is only 
to be learned of Mr. Sheridan, we can by no means allow. 
Nay, we doubt the probability, of which this author fpeaks with 
fo much confidence; that of his performance being very gene- 
rally read even among the laity. {It is indeed with much pro- 
priety he hath artfully dropped the hint, for their Lordfhips the 
Bifhops, to make the purchafe of it neceflary to all candidates 
for holy orders *. 


7A fhrewd intimation this ! for which, however, we do not give the Author the 
entire credit of originality ; having fomewhere read of a Spanith Metropolitan, who, 
having written a number of volumes which nobody would read, applied to the King, for 
a royal mandate to oblige all the ecclefiaitics in the kingdom, the friars mendicant 
excepted, to purchafe and perufe them. The good bifhop,.it feems, failed in his 
application ; for though his dignified brethren had no objeétion to make the purchafe 
vf his works, the perufal of them was a tax too heavy for even the clergy to fubmit 
to 
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How our Author’s intended Pronsuncing + Dietionary will dif- 
play its elocution we are ata lofs to guefs; but, if it talks as 
much upon the brogue as Mr. Sheridan writes, we fhall have as 
little expectation of its being generally well received, by thofe 
who know any thing of Englith, as we have of the reception of 
this work. In our review of Mr. Walker’s Diétionary laft month, 
we intimated, indeed, our hopes that thefe long-promifed per- 
formances might throw farther light on the fubje&. This we 
did on two motives; the one the reafonable apprehenfion that 
a man, who makes a particular purfuit the fole objeét of his 
ftudy through life, is likely to know more of the fubjeét than 
others, who make it only the obje& of their occafional atten- 
tion. If we are to regard this work, however, as a fpecimen of 
the mighty things to be hoped for, we confefs our expectations 
are atan end. Our other motive was the rational fuppofition 
that the wholefome chaftifement, our author received fome years 
ago, from the Reviewers, for the difplay of his fuperlative va- 
nity, muft have had a falutary effeé& on him; and that, though 
he might not have abandoned his hobby-horfe entirely, he might 
have prudently forborn to fpur him on a full gallop, and have fuf- 
fered him to amble forward with a little more difcretion. But 
whether it be, that dealers in words are of all profeffional cox- 
combs the moft incorrigible, we have here a proof that neither 
length of time, nor conitancy of application, can enfure improve- 
ment, where felf-fufficiency and conceit have taken any depth 
of root. Certain it is, that excellence in every profeffion de- 
pends on docility and good fenfe : 

Sapere principum eft et fons, 

‘in every art, as well as in that of writing; and it is no lefs a 
true than a fevere remark of the fcriptural fage, «* Though 
thou bray a fool in a mortar he will never be wife.” 

We afk pardon of our readers for adopting fo harfh an ex- 
preflion ; but, being utter ftrangers to Mr. Sheridan, we can 
moft religioufly affure them, that this feverity of cenfure pro- 
ceeds from no partiality or perfonal diflike whatever; but folely 
from the unpardonable infolence and arrogance, with which he 
treats not only his oratorial competitors in particular, but the 


to, or the moft arbitrary monarch to impofe. We hope, ovr Irifh Orator has no 
intention to urge his Scotch Patron, to folicit any fuch favour at the court of a 
limited monarch. | 

+ Mr. Sheridan’s ftiling his diftionary a prozouncing diftionary, makes us refleg& 
with regret on that inundation of depravity, which from all fides pours in upon our 
language, through the organs of uninformed and illiterate {peechifyers. Thus half 
the linfey-woolfey orators of St. Stephen’s Chapel call the utenfils, made ufe of in our 
woolen manufactures, woolen utenfils; nay we remember to have heard the mover of 
a bill for encouraging the woolen manvfattories call it a woot en Bill !—To floop 
to a pun, is it not to be fufpeéted that when thefe orators committed fuch /apfus Lingu.r, 
their heads were really gone a wool-gathering > 
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public in general. All attempts, but his own, he fays, lead te 
confufion and errour. We could, yet, point out more than one 
writer, to whom (if we thought Mr. Sheridan reads any more 
books on the fubje&t than he himfelf writes) we fhould fufpe& 
him indebted for his beft remarks. At leaft, we could point 
out feveral, in whofe works Mr. Sheridan’s fubjeé has been 
treated in a manner becoming the pen of the philologift and 
the philofopher; while, on the contrary, in our Author’s own 
performances it has been generally treated after the narrow, 
contracted manner of the pedant and the pedagogue. We fay, 
we could do this; and, for the fatisfaétion of our readers, moft 
certainly /hould; did we not refle& that comparifons are odious, 
and were we not fearful of offending men of real ingenuity and 
learning, by even contrafting them with fuch a literary char- 
latan *. 

That our Author’s profeffion, as a ftage-player, and perhaps 
his national prejudice, as a foreigner, may have mifled him to 
treat the clergy and fchool-mafters of this kingdom with rude- 
nefs, is not improbable: but we are perfuaded, notwithftand- 
ing the illiberal refletions thrown out by Mr. Sheridan on their 
imbecillity and incapacity, they ftill ftand too high in the opi- 
nion even of the laity, to fuffer in that opinion from fuch 
refle&tions. 

The truth is that, notwithftanding our orator talks fo fami- 
liarly of firft principles, he has by no means fo fully inveftigated 


* That we are not fingular, in our judgment refpeéting this celebrated orator, is 
plain from the following ttriétures, which appeared in the public news-papers, about 
fix years ago, when he exhibited, what he modeftly called an Attic Entertainment, in 
the Theatre at the Hay-market. —I was laft night at Mr. Sheridan’s Attic en- 
tertainment, where I expeéted fomething very extraordinary, in confequence of his 
extraordinary advertifement. But how was I difappointed! The fame dull nonfenfe 
about emulation ! Not even the fhadow of a new idea; the fame foolith project 
about delivering us from all other evils by means of oratory; and this by a 
man who is himfelf one of the worft orators I ever heard in my life-—— 
What! Mr. Sheridan a bad orator! Mr. Sheridan, who tells us, that he has 
beftowed fo much pains in ftudying the art of {peaking ; an art which all man- 
kind, except himfelf, have thamefully negleéted.—That’s the very thing! If any 
man, has but impudence enough to ftand up and fay, ‘ I am the beft phyfician, the 
* beft anatomift, the bett politician, or ,the beft orator in the world,’ half the world 
will believe him.—Who then will fay, that it is an ill-natured world ?—=There 
again you are wrong! It is not good-nature ; it is ignorance, univerfal igno- 
rance ; there cannot be a ftronger proof of it than that this Mr. Sheridan was ever 
allowed to be even a tolerable reader, efpecially of Milton, whom he feems not 
to underftand, The firft paflage, which he feleéted laft night from that author he 
read with the greateft impropriety, raifing his voice when it ought to have fallen, 
and laying his emphafis emphatically wrong. In fhort, I have heard Milton better 
read by a {chool-boy, And, with regard to the ladies, to whom Mr. Sheridan 
withes a good delivery (fach was the elegance of his expreffion) I am certain there 
were fome of the fex prefent, who fpeak and read with much more propriety than 
himfelf. That the man thould fuppofe himfelf a good reader is no great wonder 5 
but that an Englifh audience fhould not only bear his affurance, but even feed 
his vanity with applaufe, is wonderful.” h 
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he elementary parts of fpeech as he pretends to have done. His 
advifing his pupils to dwell on the founds of the confonants, 
which ferve only to give form or fpecification to the found of 
the vowel, betrays the fuperficiality with which he has treat- 
ed his fubject. 

«* M fays he, having its found entirely through the nofe, is 
difagreeable if it continues any length of time after its forma- 
tion, as it refembles more the lowing of oxen, than an articulate 
found. R, when continued, is alfo a harfh found, like the fnar- 
ling of curs. S, is only a hifs, like that of ferpents. F, pro- 
longed, refembles the blowing of wind, and like s retains no mark 
of an articulate found after it is once formed. Exh, eb, eth, eth, have 
too much of the breath in forming them to make their found agree- 
able when continued. The only confonants, therefore, that can be 
prolonged without offending the ear, are the femivowels, L, N, e/’, 
eZ, iNg. 

*€ To confirm all this by inftances. 

«© If we dwell upon the letter m, in pronouncing the words 


fome come, inftead of fim ciim, it offends the ear. This rule 
is general in unimpaffioned difcourfe ; but in emotions of the 
mind, where other notes are added as their marks, the pro- 
longing of thofe notes, even on the found of the m, may be- 
come pleafing, by the additional expreffion which it gives, As 
in the enthufiafm of Phedra, where fhe fays— 

Come—o’er the hills purfue the bounding ftag, 

Come—chafe the lion, and the foamy boar, 

Come—rouze up all the monfters of the wood ; 

For there, even there, Hippolitus fhall guard me. 
Where the dwelling on the found of the m is more beautiful, 
than if it were pronounced fhort in the following manner— 

Come o’er the hills purfue the bounding ftag, 

Come chafe the lion, &c. 

But it is only in cafes of this kind that this ufe of m is to 
be allowed.” 


For our part, we cannot help being of opinion, with the 
author of Hermes, and our colleague Dr. Kenrick, who feem 
to be totally averfe to the dwelling upon the found of the 
confonants in any cafe; as being deftruétive of precife and 
elegant enunciation, The nature and ufe of both vowels and 
confonants are thus philofophically confidered by the former. 

“* As language implies that found called HUMAN voice; we 
may perceive that to know the nature and powers of the human voice, is 
in tact to know THE MATTER or common /ubject of language. 

** Now the voice of man, and it fhould feem of all other animals, 
is formed by certain organs between the mouth and the lungs, and 
which organs maintain the intercourfe between thefe two. The lungs 
furnith air, out of which the voice is formed ; and the mouth, when 
the voice is formed, ferves to publith it abroad. 
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«¢ What thefe vocal organs precifely are, is not in all refpects 
agreed by philofophers and anatomifts. Be this as it will, ’tis certain 
that the mere primary and fimple voice is completely formed, before 
ever it reach the mouth, and can therefore (as well as breathing) find a 
paflage through the nofe, when the mouth is fo far ftopt as to pre- 
vent the leaft utterance. 

«¢ Now pure and /fmple vores being thus produced, is (as before 

was oblerved) tranfmitted to the mouth, Here then, by means of 
certain different organs, which do not change its primary qualities, 
but only fuperadd others, it receives the form or character of arvi- 
CULATION. For arTicULATIon is in fact nothing elfe, than shat 
form or charaéler, acquired to fimple voice, by means of the matt! aud 
its feveral organs, the tecth, the tongue, the lips, &c. ‘The voice is not 
by articulation made more grave or acute, more loud or foft (which 
are its primary qualities) but it acquires to thefe characters certain 
others additional, which are perfectly adapted to exif along with 
them. . 
“< The fimple? of thefe new characters are thofe acquired through 
the mere openings of the mouth, as thefe openings differ in giving the 
voice a paflage. Tis the variety of configurations in thefe openings 
only, which gives birth and origin to the feveral vowets ; and ‘tis 
from hence they derive their name, by being thus eminently vocal, and 
caly to be founded of themselves alone. 

** There are other articulate forms, which the mouth makes not 
by mere openings, but by diferent contacts of its different parts; fuch, 
for inftance, as by the jun¢tion of the two lips, of the tongue with 
the teeth, of the tongue with the palate, and the like. 

«* Now as all thefe feveral contacts, unlefs fome opening of the 
mouth either immediately precede, or immediately follow, would 
rather lead to stLeENCE, than to produce a voice; hence ’tis, that 
with fome fuch opening, either previous or fubfequent, they are 
always connetted.” * 

In conformity to this fyftem, Dr. Kenrick totally condemns 
the hiffing of the v and z, the yelling of the L, the humming of 
the m and w and the twanging of the nc. ‘* Diftin& articula- 
tion, fays he, depends on the knowledge and proper application 
of the elements contributing to the formation of fyllables or 
articulate founds. The moft general and fimple of thefe ele- 
ments are thofe vocal founds, which | fuppofe to have been imi- 
tative, and which may be diftinguifhed, after the manner of 
the ancients, as animal voices, in contraft to what they call inani- 
mate founds. ‘'Thefe, however, though abfolutely effential to 
{peech, are not the immediate charaéteriftics of it.’ The vowels 
are founded by different animals, which neverthelefs cannot 
fpeak ; nay even by automata which do not live. The more 
particular and charatteriftical elements of fpeech are thofe furd 
modes of articulation, which give a different form, if I may fo 
call it, to the fame found; and are ufually called confonants, a 


* See Harris's Hermes, Book III. Chap. II. 
term 
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term by which they are denoted not to be entirely mute ; al- 
though their ufe in fonorous and diftin@ articulation requires 
they fhould be as little heard as poilible.” *. 

A farther inftance of the prepofterous expedients propofed by 
this affuming di@ator, when he relies on his own invention, is af- 
forded in his directions for teaching children to read with- 
out points. 

«* As to children, the fureft way to prevent the ill confequences 
arifing from the ufe, or rather abufe, of ftops, will be to teach them 
to read without points, according to the practice of the ancients, who 
never ufed any, and continue them in this way till they become ex- 
pert in it. This will neccflarily keep their attention to the meaning 
of what they read, perpetually awake ; otherwife it would be impof- 
fible for them to make any fenfe of the pailages, as they will not on 
any other terms be able to divide them into their proper fentences, or 
the fentences into their feveral membeis. Whereas in the other way of 
being taught to read by the aid of ftops, they are little attentive to the 
fenfe or context ; and think they have done all that is neceflary, when 
they have pronounced the words, and obferved the ftops, in the man- 
ner they were inftructed to do. 

«* It was before obferved, that they were generally taught to read 
in books, whofe full meaning they cannot comprehend ; and there- 
fore it is impoflible they fhould give any attention to the fenfe, ‘I his 
habit early contraéted, is afterwards transterred to books, whofe 
meaning they might fully comprehend, if they did but pay due atten- 
tion to it; but their accuftomed negligence in that article, {till con- 
tinues in its full force; and they either milfs the fenfe by their own 
falfe reading, or if they even perceive it themfelves, they do not de- 
liver it in a way proper to point it out to others,” 

If Mr. Sheridan had here intended to defcribe his own prac- 
tice, he could not have done it more ftrikingly. That children, 
or even grown perfons, who are puzzled to read with points, 
fhould be better able to read without them, is a paradox indeed. 
It is well known to the critical reader of any fagacity, that the 
moft arduous tafk of a fcholiaft is the true punctuation of his 
author. What an immenfe variety of conceptions has not the 
want of points, in antient authors, given rife to among their 
commentators ! What doubts and difficulties ftill, and probably 
ever will, remain! Even in the works of the moderns, in our 
own language, the text of Shakefpeare for inftance, what dif- 
ferent fenfes does not a variation of points give to the moft 
popular paffages! And fhall a child take up Shakefpeare, and 
read him, as our Author advifes, with as little regard to the ftops, 
as if they were wholly obliterated ? 

But fuppofing a reader of congenial talents, and capable of 

reading a work of wit 
With the fame fpirit that its author writ, 


* See Kenrick’s Rhetorical Grammar, 
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might enter into the author’s meaning without ftops, we doubt 
much if ever Mr. Sheridan will meet with a pupil fo eminently 
qualified ; at leaft, we are certain, the pupil will not in him find 
a tutor fo qualified. As a proof of this, we fhall cite the two 
paflages, he himfelf quotes to elucidate his precepts. The one 
he cites verbatim from his former leétures on elocution. 

** There is a paflage in the play of Macbeth, which as it has been 
ufually fpoken on the ftage, and read by moft people, is downright 
nonfenfe ; I mean an expreflion of Macbeth’s after he had committed 
the murder, where he fays, 

* Will all great Neptune’s ocean, wath this blood 

Clean from my hand? No—+hefe my hands will rather 

The multitudinous fea incarnadine, 

Making the green one—red.’ 
Now the laft line pronounced in that manner, calling the fea the 
green one, makes flat nonfenfe of it. But if the paufe be made in 
the proper place, as thus—Making the green—o'ne red—here is a 
moft fublime idea conveyed, that his hands dipped into the fea, would 
change the colour of the whole ocean into one entire red.” 

Had not our Author really fubjeéted himfelf to the infinua- 
tion above thrown out, that he reads no writings but his own, 
he muft have known that his explication of the above paflage 
has been publickly controverted. In a pamphlet, now lying be- 
fore us, we read the following remarks on it. 

«¢ In the tragedy of Macbeth, there is a celebrated paffage, which, 
having long puzzled both the actors and commentators, feems at 

Jength to have obtained the general fanction of being fpoken ina 
* manner the moft quaint and abfurd imaginable. 

After the murder of Duncan, Macbeth, whofe hands are ftill 
bloody, exclaims, 

¢ Will all great Neptune’s ocean wath this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 
Making the Green, One Red, 

The players ufed to fay, 
‘ The multitudinous /cas incarnadine 
Making the green one, red.’ 

*¢ This the criticks objected to, as a bald and puerile mode of 
expreffion, unworthy of Shakefpeare. But granting that, making the 
green one, red, is alittle bald and puerile, the making the green, One 
red, is full as quaint and childifhly affeéted. Multitudinous fea in 
the fingular, and making the Green, One Red, were however contended 
for a adopted, I think, firft by Mr. Murphy, afterwards by Mr. 
Sheridan, by Mr. Macklin, and, if I rightly remember, by Mr. 
Garrick; as alfo by Dr. Johnfon, who reads Tuy multitudinous, con- 
ceiving the laft lines to be an apoftrophe to Neptune.—Mr. Steevens 
reads the multitudinous seas in the plural, ftill making the green, 
One red. It thould perhaps be partly with one and partly with 
the other; concluding with Dr. Johnfon it may be shy, and = 
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Mr. Steevens that it fhould be /eas in the plural; at the fame time 
differing with both, as to the green’s being converted into red. Mr. 
Steevens indeed tells us, that the fame thought occurs in an old play, 
called the Downfall of the Earl of Huntingdon. 

* He made the green fea red with Turkith blood.’ 

But with due deference to Mr. Steevens, the thought is not the 
fame, if we read, ‘ making the green, One red;’ there is no glaring 
abfurdity, though there is much bombaft, in the notion of a green 
fea being turned by a bloody hand into a red one ; but there is as pal- 
pable an impropriety in idea as impoflibility in fatt, for green, in 
the abftract, to be turned, by any means, into red. A green fea 
may become a red fea, but green, the colour itfelf, can never become 
red: befides, the epithet multitudinous appears in this cafe to be 
merely expletive and ufelefs, efpecially if it be fuppofed to mean, as 
our Dictionaries, — very paflage, explain it, ‘ the having the 
appearance of, or looking like, a multitude.’ For why looking 
like a multitude? Such an epithet applied to the fea has here 
no propriety whatever. But if we take it in the fenfe in which 
Shakefpeare ufes the fame word elfewhere, as meaning manifold, va- 
rious, of different kinds, &c. there is the utmoft propriety in it.— 
The colour of blood being the predominant idea in the mind of 
Macbeth, it is plain he means by multitudinous fea (or rather feas) 
the many-coloured or varioufly-coloured feas. Geographers have 
their Black Sea, their White Sea, their Red Sea. And, though a 
natural philofopher fhould deny that thofe feas took their name 
from the different colours of their waters, poetical licence will fufii- 
ciently juftify our author in alluding to their appellation: nay, with- 
out having recourfe to poetical licence, or reiting on nominal qua- 
lities, Shakefpeare might, as a naturalift, advert to the occafional va- 
riegation really effeéted in the colour of the fea by floods, currents 
and other caufes: all which, however, being little and partial in 
comparifon of the main ocean, whofe conftant and general colour is 
green, Macbeth is made (by a very natural and eafy climax) to infi- 
nuate that his hand will not only incarnadine any particular fea of 
what colour foever it be occafionally tinged ; but that it will change 
even the native colour of the genera! concourfe of waters, the main 
ocean, the GREEN /ea red. 

‘* I therefore read the paflage thus ; 

* Will all great Neptune’s ocean wath this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous {eas incarnadine ; 

Making the Green one, red.” 

Now whether this critique be juft or not, as it was made 
fufficiently publick, it certainly behoved Mr. Sheridan to take 
fome notice of it, when he republifhed his own. 

The fecond paffage in queftion is taken from Rowe. 

** There is a line in the Fair Penitent, which, for many years, 
was fpoken by the moft celebrated actor of thefe times, in the fol- 
lowing manner— 

* Welt 
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© Weft of the town—a mile among the rocks 

‘Two hours ere noon to-morrow I expect thee 

Thy fingle arm to mine.” 
It is a challenge given by Lothario to Horatio, to meet him at a 
place a mile’s diftance from the town, on the weit fide, well known 
by the name of The Rocks. And this would have been evident, had 
there been a comma after the world mile—as— 

¢ Weft of the town a mile, among the rocks, &c.’ 
Whereas by making the paufe after the word town, and joining 
mile to the latter part, 

* Weft of the town—a mile among the rocks’— 
the ridiculous idea is conveyed, that they had a mile’s length of rocks 
to fcramble over: which made Quin farcaftically obferve, that they 
fhould run great rifque of breaking their thins, before they reached 
the appointed place of combat.” 

Now, notwithftanding this mighty witty farcafm of Mr. Quin, 
or the critical acumen of Mr. Sheridan, we do conceive that the 
poet knew his own meaning, and how to point what he wrote 
as well as any of the players. That our Author did not know 
either is pretty apparent. He fays the place of meeting was 
well-known by the name of the Rocks. But how does ne know 
this ? If the place were fonotorious, what occafion was there for 
Lothario’s telling Horatio, its exact bearing and diftance from 
the town? We conceive the word mile does not mark the 
diftance of the place from the town ; but the fpace they fhould 
advance after their arrival at the rocks weftward of the town; 
among, or between which rocks they were to pafs and not to 
{cramble over them ; according to Quin’s puerile and player-like 
criticifm *. 

Of our Author’s new fcheme of pointing, our readers will 
pleafe to accept the following account, in his own words : 

The marks he ufes “* are of two kinds; one, to point out the 
emphatic words, for which purpofe, fays he, I thall ufe the grave 
accent of the Greek [ *]. 

‘** The other, to point out the different paufes or ftops, for which 
I fhail ufe the following marks: 

For the fhorteft paufe marking an incomplete fenfe a {mall inclined 

line, thus , 

For the fecond double the time of the former, two 

And for the third or full ftop three “’ ” 

When I would mark a paufe longer than any belonging to the ufual 
ftops it fhail be by two horizontal lines, as thus = 


“ef 


* Should farther refleétion on the paffage be neceflary, it may not be improper to 
obferve, that it is moft likely the brave Horatio would not have accepted achallenge 
to meet at a well known place, where they might ftand a chance of being inter- 
rupted ; unlefs, indeed, the Rocks, with which Mr. Sheridan would feem to be fo well 
acquainted, were fomething like the Ring in Hyde-park ; but even then it would be 
altogether fuperfluous to fpecify its diftance, and on what point of the compais it lay 
from Grofyenor-gate or Hyde-park-corner. 

When 
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When I would point out a fyllable that is to be dwelt on fome time I 
fhal] ufe this mark — 

ora fhort horizontal over the fyllable. 

When a fyllable thould be rapidly uttered, this + 

or a curve turned upwards; the ufual marks of long and fhort 

quantity in profody. 

** The reafon for my ufing new marks for the ftops, is this: Th 
who have been accuftomed to affociate reading notes to the ftops, will, 
on the fight of them, be apt to fall into their old habit; and as the 
new marks are free from fuch aflociation of ideas, they will be more 
likely to be guided in all the changes of their voice by the fenfe 
only.” 

A fpecimen of its ufe, as put into praétice, we fhall fele& 
from the litany inferted in the fourth lecture. 

«¢ © God the Father’’ of Heaven’’ have mercy upon us’ mi- 
ferable finners “*” 

« © God the So'n’” Redeémer of the worl‘d’’ have me‘rey upon 
us’ miferable finners “*” a 

«© © God the Holy Ghoft’’ proceéding from the Father and the 
So’n’’ have mercy upon us* miferable finners ‘*’ 

« O holy” bleffed’ and glorious Tri‘nity’’ three Pe‘rfons’ and 
one Go'd’” have me‘rcy upon us” miferable finners = 

‘* Remember not’ Lord” oir offences” nor the offences of our 
forefathers “ neither take thou ve‘ngeance of our fins’’” Spare us” 
good Lord {pire thy people’ whom thou haft rede€med with thy 
moit pre‘cious bloo‘d“” and be not an‘gry with us for e'ver”” ’ 

* Spare us’ good Lord’ ’’ 

“© From all évil and mifchief’’ from fi‘n’’ from the cra‘fts and 
affailts of the de‘vil’’ from thy wrath’ ” and from everla‘{ting dam- 
nation’, &c.” 

Having extended this article to a confiderable length, we muft 
refer the reader, who is defirous of a farther acquaintance with 
Mr. Sheridan’s book, to the work itfelf. 





ART Il. 4a Examination of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human 
Mind on the principles of Common fo Dr. Beattie’s Effay on 
the Nature and Immutability of Truth, and Dr. Ofwald’s Ap- 
peal to Common Senfe in Behalf of Religion. By Fofeph Prieflly, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon. Continued from page 12, and 
Concluded. 

Having, in a former article, gone through Dr. Prieftly’s exa- 
mination of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry and Dr. Beattie’s Effay, we come 
to his obfervations on Dr. Ofwald’s Appeal. His introduction 
to this part of his work begins thus: 

*« The controverfy in which I am now engaged may perhaps illuf- 
trate the propriety of the old Latin proverb Principiis obfa. Dr. 
Reid’s new principle of Common fenfe, or, to give ita name lefs am- 
biguous, and more appropriated to its office, his /enfe of truth, not- 

; withitanding 
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withftanding the prodigious affurance with which it was ufhered into 
the world, and notwithitanding the manifeft inconfiftency there is be- 
tween it and the fundamental principles of Mr. Locke, concerning 
the human mind, was fuffered to pafs without any particular notice, 
I fuppofe becaufe no particular w/e was made of it. Jt was confidered 
as nothing more than a new-fafhioned theory of the human mind, 
eagerly adopted and cried up by fome, who, in my opinion, were 
very fuperficial judges of fuch things ; while thofe who thought with 
me, that the whole fyftem was ill-founded, did not, I fuppofe, think 
it worth their while to make any oppofition to it; concluding that in 
due time the futility of it could not fail to be feen through, when it 
would fall into oblivion of itfelf *.” 

«¢ Prefently, however, we find two writers, men of fome note, 
Dr. Beattie and Dr. Ofwald, feeing that this new doétrine of a fenfe 
of truth was received without any oppofition, beginning to avail 
themfelves of it for the defence of religion, and of fome peculiar te- 
nets of their own, in the regular proof of which they had been em- 
barrafled. Dr. Beattie, indeed, with fome degree of moderation and 
timidity, and not much in the detail of things ; but Dr. Ofwald with 
great particularity, and with as much bigotry and violence, as if his 
principles had been the eftablifhed faith of all mankind in all ages, 
and not, as in truth they are, a thing of yefterday.” 

Confidering the recent origin of this new empire of common 
fenfe, its conquefts, as our Author obferves, muft be confeffed 
to have been pretty rapid: and if, indeed, it had, as he fup- 
pofes, fubdued all the regions of metaphyficks, morals and 
theology, in the fpace of ten years, it may be computed that, 
with this addition of ftrength, it might, in ten years more, 
complete the reduétion of all the fciences! when the whole 
bufinefs of thinking would be in a manner over, and we fhould 
have nothing to do but to /ee and believe. But our Author 
needed not to have been under any fuch apprehenfions ; on 
which account, though we approve of his zeal, we cannot help 
fmiling at his fears. The very notable inconfiftency of Dr. Of- 
wald, though it might involve his critick in perplexities, and 
give him much trouble to unravel a tangled fkain of contra- 
dictory opinions, afforded a felf-conviéting proof that fo hetero- 


** We cannot refrain here from publithing a literary anecdote, which may give 
ovr readers fome little light into the futility of the common praétices of Reviewing. 
One of our colleagues, at the time of the publication of Dr. Reid's Inquiry, was the 
vfual revifer of the philofophical articles in the Monthly Review. Expeéting, 
therefore, of courfe his afliftance would be requefted on the occafion, his curiofity, 
to fee the Doétor’s book, anticipated the cuftomary requifition, and he had prepared 
an article, in which many of the objeétions, pointed out by Dr. Prieftly, were 
actually made; when it appeared that a friend and countryman of the Author’s, who 
had been favoured with a copy, previoufly to its publication, had folicited the office 
of reviewing it, and had written the article, which afterwards appeared in the 
Review above-mentioned. That fome fuch artifice was praétifed alfo with the other 
Review is highly probable, as the work was there bepraifed in ftill more unguarded, 
and extolled in ftill higher terms, Scedorh Revisws for the year 1764. 
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geneous a fyftem could never make its way, though under the 
name of common fenfe, againft the common underftanding of 
mankind. 

Not that his fears feem to have been very powerful, if we may 
judge by the ludicrous hiftory of this fame common fenfe ; as 
he has extracted it from Dr. Ofwald’s Appeal.—In expofing the 
various inconfiftencies attending the Doétor’s application of his 
infallible principle, our fenfible critick takes notice of a paflage 
that betrays fomething of the fpirit of perfecution, of which he 
had before accufed Dr. Beattie. 

‘‘ Confidering how amply the dictates of common fenfe are guarded 

by their own evidence, and the fanétion of all mankind; in io much 
that every man mutt be confcious that he is playing the fool or the mad- 
man who fhall prefume to gainfay them, that he cannot do it wis/ 
Jafety to bis character, that every man who hears him has a right to 
tell him to his face that he talks non/en/e, and even need not {cruple to 
call him a fool, it is rather wonderful that our author fhould want any 
other guard for his primary truths; and yet he, as well as Dr. Beattie, 
gives hints that the aid of the magifirate, and a little wholefome feve- 
rity, might not be improper; provided that, contrary to his expec- 
tation, the above mentioned guards fhould prove not to be quite fif- 
ficient for fo great and good a purpofe. But, in fact, no people have 
been fo ready to have recourfe to perfecution, as thofe who have pre- 
tended to infallibility. ‘This was the cafe both with the infallible 
church of Rome, and the no lefs infallible Calvin. Countenanced 
by thefe great examples, the patrons of common fenfe, which is as 
infallible as either of them can pretend to be, need not be afhamed to 
do as they did. 
“ All poflible encouragement.’ fays our author, vol. 2, p. 335, 
ought to be given to rational and juft, and all manner of difcou- 
ragement to foolifh and nonfenfical way of talking. No pleafantry, 
no vivacity, no appearance of wit and humour, ought to atone for 
nonfenfe on any fubjeét, efpecially in thofe of the greateft weight 
and importance. It were even to be wifhed that the civil magiftrate 
were authorized to put a ftigma on palpable abfurdity, in fubjeéts 
where the honour of God and the intereft of mankind are deeply 
concerned, But as this might be dangerous, it is alfo unneceffary.” 
Might not Dr. Prieftly have here retarted “‘ Why then to be 
wifbed, if dangerous and unneceflary ?” Indeed the ereéting a 
court of critical judicature for taking cognizance of abfurdity, 
and punifhing the loofer fallies of wit, humour and pleafantry, 
would open a fpacious and moft ridiculous field for difplaying 
the fagacity of the gentlemen of the long robe. It would be a 
ludicrous tafk alfo, and require the abilities of another Black- 
ftone, to draw up fo whimfical a code as that muft be, which 
fhould bring every thing to the teft of a reduéctio ad abfurdum. 

A more ferious objection is made by our Author to Dr. Of- 
wald, refpe@ting the inconfiftency of his notions in theology and 
and philofophy ; between his religious tenets and moral practice. 
Having 
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Having remarked how ingenioufly Dr. O. has managed to keep 
clear of difficulties, and fteer evenly between the oppofite rocks 
of the creation and no-creation of the Son of God; he proceeds, 

«¢ Now, by the way, I rather fufpect that our author’s philofophy 
and fyitematical theology do not perfectly tally. The Affembly’s 
catechifm, which I prefume our author has fubfcribed, and by which 
he holds his church preferment, fays that the three perfons in the 
godhead are of the fame fubftance, equal in power and glory, which I 
fhould think to be hardly confiftent with the notion of the fon deriv. 
ing life from the Father; however it may be /oftened, or rather o}- 
feured, by taying that this derivation is fomething effentially different 
from creation. But we may take it for granted that fo pious a man as 
Dr. Ofwald could not poffibly prevaricare in a matter of this nature, 
efpecially after his own folemn declaration on the fubject. 

«© We appeal to common fenfe, and defy them to offer a fhadow of 
¢ reafon, why the man who prevaricates in religion fhould not be as 
* much the objeét of contempt and abhorrence, as he who prevari-, 
* cates on any other fubject of importance.’ Vol. 2, p. 11g. I 
fhould be glad, however, if our author would condefcend to clear u 
the confiftency of his conduét in this cafe, for the fatisfaction of fome 
whofe common fenfe is not fo nice and diltinguifhing as his, and who 
cannot fplit fo fine a hair.” 

Another inftance of the fame inconfiftenc’ our critical Author 
points out, in Dr. Ofwald’s obfervations Ou the power of man 
to do the will of God. 

*¢ Hitherto,” fays he, ‘* our author’s common fenfe has always hap- 
pened to fteer him pretty nearly into the fate and comfortable harbour 
of orthodoxy, but with refpect to the doctrine concerning the power of 
man to do the will of God, | am afraid it will appear to have driven 
him quite wide of it. For if I have any knowledge of fcholaftic di- 
vinity, Dr. Ofwald’s doétrine on this fubject is the very reverfe of 
what the Scotch minifters are obliged to fubferibe, as well as to that 
of the church of England. 

“* Take one of the vulgar afide,’ voi. 2, p. 208, ‘ and point out 
* to him /ome duties he neglecis, and fome vices he indulges. —He 
* will acknowledge the fact, but will conclude that till God work it 
* in him he can do nothing. This,’ fays he, p. 208, * they are 
* taught to fay.” And fo, if I be not greatly miftaken, Dr. Ofwald 
himfelf is under an obligation, equivalent to the moft folemn of all 
oaths, to teach them. 

“« To alledge the neceffity, p. 212, of an interpofition which we 
have no reafon to expect, and which one in an hundred is not fa- 
voured with, is a heinous impiety : for it amounts to nothing lels 
than a declaration, that the fupreme being looks on, and fees 
ninety-nine of a hundred perifh for want of an interpofition, which 
is neceflary to determine them to do the right and fhun the 
wrong.’ 
** This is certainly very found Arminian doétrine, but very un- 
found Calvinifm. If our author holds his Scotch living, I hope he 
will explain, in his next, how he can do this, and keep clear of a 
dangerous 
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dangerous refinement, and prevarication in matters of religion. Let 
him take care that this common fenfe do not a little interfere with 
common honefly, and chriftian fincerity.” 

To this examination of the three Doéors fo often mentioned, 
is added an appendix, containing remarks on the refemblance 
between their pretended mew doétrine of common fenfe, and that 
of Dr. Price’s review of the queftions and difficulties in morals. 
In thefe remarks Dr. Prieftly fthews, that the writers on whom 
he has been animadverting feem even to have borrowed their 
language as well as their ideas from Dr. Price, who alfo ufes the 
term common fenfe, but with much more propriety. 

In this appendix is alfo contained fome remarks on Mr. Har- 
ris’s * hypothefis concerning mind and ideas; which, he ob- 
ferves, is fo much like that of Dr. Reid, that it might have 
been expected he would have acknowledged fome obligation to 
him for it. Dr. Prieftly’s objections to the too metaphyfical re- 
finement of Mr. Harris’s fcheme, we think fenfible and juft. 

Having thus given our readers a pretty copious account of 
Dr. Prieftly’s performance, we beg leave to be indulged in a few 
remarks on the general fcope and tendency of the difpute in 
gueftion. And firft of the motives of the difputants. Dr. Reid 
fets out profefiedly with the defign of deftroying /cepticifm and 
promoting belief. It is no wonder, therefore, if the truth, 
which was but the fecondary obje& of his purfuit, eluded his 
refearch.—Dr. Beattie fets out on the fame plan, the deftruction 
of the fceptical philofophy; which he is pleafed to call the 
fafhion of the times. But the Doétor refides at too great a dif- 
tance from the metropolis, in which the fafhions are led, to be a 
competent judge in this particular. The fafhion of the times is not 
diftrufting fcepticifm, but prefuming dogmatifm. Even the infi- 
delity of the times is diffident and affected : our prefent profefled 
unbelievers believing more than they care to own, left they fhould 
be thought to fall fhort of their predeceffors ; while our pretended 
Chriftians believe fo much lefs than their forefathers, that they 
hardly merit the name of Chriftians at all. Even Dr. Prieftly 
himfelf appears to us, as before hinted, to merit cenfure in this 
particular. He tells us he ‘‘ refpeéts chriftianity chiefly as it is 
the caufe of truth +.”—What can he mean here by the word 
truth ? Inanother part of his work, he fays ‘‘ The word truth and 
the idea annexed to it, is the child of art, and not of nature}.” 
Surely by the idea annexed to the word truth, we fhould underftand 
fomething applicable to the genuine relations and real ftate of 
things as they exiftin nature!§, But is Chriftianity either the 
caufe of thefe or even of their direct difcovery? Surely, Chriftianity 


* Author of Hermes. 

i Introductory Obfervations, pace xiv. 

§ Unlefs we confine it merely to verbal propofitions, agreeably to Ariftotle. See 
Cat, 4. alfo bis trad. de Interpretationt. 

fhould 


f See Preface, page xxviii. 
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fhould be refpected chiefly for the profeffed and immediate defign 
of the gofpel, that of ‘* bringing life and immortality to light ;” 
which we may venture to fay, human reafon, unaflifted by Re- 
velation, had not then, if it ever could have, done. In regard 
to the tendency of polemical publications of this kind, we are 
neither fo ready to admit, with Dr. Prieftly, that Dr. Beattie’s 
book has done much good to the caufe of Chriftianity ; nor 
with Dr. Beattie, that the writings of Mr. Hume have done 
much hatm*. At the fame time we cannot fay, that we our- 
felves are highly delighted with fuch publications as thofe of 
Mr. Hume; notwithftanding the following declaration of Dr. 
Prieftly. 

«* Now I, for my part, am truly pleafed with fuch publications 
as thofe of Mr. Hume, and I do not think it requires any great faga- 
city, or ftrength of mind, to fee that fuch writings mutt be of great 
fervice to religion, natural and revealed. They have aétually occa- 
fioned the fubject to be more thoroughly canvafied, and confequently 
to be better underftood than ever it was before; and thus wice cotis 
Sunguntur. 

“In what a wretched ftate would chriftianity have univerfally 
been at prefent, loaded with fuch abfurdities and impieties as all the 
eftablifhments of it contain, (that of Scotland by no means excepted) 
if it had not been for fuch a fcrutiny into it as the writings of unbe- 
lievers have promoted, and indeed have made abfolutely neceflary. 

‘* Infidelity appears to me to have been the natural and neceflary 
produce of corrupted chriftianity ; but I have no doubt but that this 
evil will find its own remedy, by purging our religion of all the ab- 
furdities it contains, and thereby enabling it to triumph over all op- 
pofition. Things are now in fuch a train that infidelity will have 
every day lefs and lefs to carp at in chriftianity, till at length its 
excellence and divine authority will be univerfally acknowledged.” 

Would not one be apt to conclude from the above pafiage, 
that genuine Chriftianity was never taught before it was purged 
by thefe modern reformers: and that infidelity never exifted 
before the corruptions of Chriftianity ? Yet furely Chrift and his 
Apoftles preached the Gofpel in its purity ; and the Jews of old, 
were as arrant Infidels as any of our modern Free-thinkers! 
Really thefe new-fangled refiners on our religion, do take upon 
them a little more than becomes them, as humble followers 
of its divine founder ; when they wantonly provoke the attacks 
of infidelity, and arrogantly affe& thus to fet up philofophy as 
the fole and infallible interpreter of Revetation. 


* It might on this occafion be not impertinently remarked, that the influence 
of {peculative opinions on the morals of men, is nothing like fo great as is gene- 
rally imagined, We may inveftigate with the philofopher, or dogmatize with the 
divine ; we may doubt with the fkeptical or believe with the credulous ; we fhall 
notwithftanding be infenfibly, however abfurdly, led to fquare our current opinions 
within the circle of our acquaintance, and aét with the majority, whether we herd 
with the great vulgar or the fmall, 
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ART. Ill. Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe, by Mrs. Chapone, 
Author of Letters on the Improvement of the Mind. {mall 8vo. 38. 
Dilly. 

The ciwstier, which Mrs. Chapone hath already juftly obtain- 
ed in the republic of letters by the ftory of Fidelia, firft printed 
in the Adventurer, the Irregular Ode, which appeared at the 
head of Mrs. Carter’s tranflation of Epictetus, and by her ex- 
cellent Epiftles on the Improvement of the Mind, renders any 
general encomium on her literary talents unneceflary. The 
nature of the prefent publication, with the motives for it, are 
difplayed, as_ follows, in the writer’s dedication to the lady 
above mentioned. 

“« As my prefumption, in offering this little volume to the public, 
has been principally excited by you, and your admirable friend Mrs. 
Montagu, it is fit you fhould take your fhare of whatever blame it 
mayincur. After a courfe of years, which fhould have added to my 
judgment what it has taken from my imagination, and in which 
vanity and ambition have been fufficiently reprelied by affli&tion, to 
produce to the world the trifling performances of my youth, which I 
then had modefty enough to conceal, is, { mutt confefs, what my 
own feelings would never have dictated, had not two fuch friends, 
whofe judgment and fincerity I could not diftruft, pronounced that 
fo it muft be. With fuch fupporters, however, I think myfelffecure 
againft contempt, and that when it fhall be known that both my youth 
and age have been bleffed and honoured with the friendthip of Mrs. 
Carter, the world will be difpofed to treat me with kindnefs, unlefs 
that kindnefs thould be intercepted by envy. 

‘* The following little poems you know were moft of them written 
when I was very young, and all of them (except the tranflations) 
many years ago. 

“« The profe effays (excepting the flory of Fidelia) are iate compo- 
fitions, I fear the g:eater number of my readers may think them too 
ftrongly tinctured with that ferioufnefs, which has long been the 
prevailing habit of my mind; while others, of a more fimilar caft of 
thought, may poflibly be led by them to ufeful and improving re- 
fiections. If in any mind they fhould raife or ttrengthen a fingle fenti- 
ment favourable to virtue, I fhall be better rewarded than by the mof 
univerfal applaufes of the public.” , 

The profe originals contained in this little volume are in 
number three ; viz. I. An Effay on Affectation and Simplicity. 
Il. On Converfation. III. On Enthufiafm and indifference in 
Religion. We fhould deprive our readers of an entertainment, 
they have a right to expect from us, as well as caft an unmerited 
flight on a very ingenious and amiable writer, did we not give at 
leaft one extraé& from each Effay. 

After having expofed and exploded the abfurdities of Affec- 
tation, Mrs. Chapone proceeds to defcribe and recommend, on 
the other hand, the propriety and advantages of Simplicity; taking 
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occafion to pafs a very juft cenfure on the licentious principles 
inculcated in the celebrated letters of a late Nobleman. 

‘* Whilit the vain man, fays fhe, is painfully ftriving to outhine 
all the company, and to attract their admiration, by falfe wit, forced 
compliments, and ftudied graces, he muft furely be mortified to ob- 
ferve how conttantly Simplicius engages their attention, refpect, and 
complacency, without having once thought of himfelf as a perfon of 
any confequence amongft them. Simplicius imparts his fuperior 
knowledge, when called upon, as eafily and naturally as he would 
tell you what it is o’clock ; and with the fame readinefs and good- 
will informs the moft ignorant, or confers with the moft learned. 
He is as willing to receive information as to give it, and to join the 
company, as far as he is able, in the moft trifling converfation into 
which they happen to fall, as in the moft ferious or fublime. If he 
difputes, it is with as much candour on ‘the moft important and in- 
terefting, as on the moft infignificant fubjeéts, and he is not lefs pa- 
tient in hearing than in anfwering his antagonift. If you talk to him 
of himfelf, or his works, he accepts praife, or acknowledges deteds, 
with equal meeknefs, and it is impoifible to fufpect him of affecta- 
tion in either. We are more obliged and gratified by the plain un- 
exaggerated expreflions of his regard, than by the compliments and 
attentions of the moft accomplifhed pattern of high-breeding ; becaufe 
his benevolence and fincerity are fo ftrongly marked in every look, 
word, and aétion, that we are convinced his civilities are offered for 
our fakes, not for his own; and are the natural effects of real kind- 
nefs, not the ftudied ornaments of behaviour. Every one is defirous to 
fhew him kindnefs in return, which we know will be accepted juft as it 
is meant. All are ready to pay him that deference which he does not 
defire, and to give him credit for more than he affumes, or even for more 
than he poffefles. With a perfon ungraceful, and with manners un- 
polithed by the world, his behaviour 1s always proper, eafy, and re- 
ipectable; as free from conftraint and fervility in the higheft com- 
pany as from haughtinefs and infolence in the loweft. His dignity 
arifes from his humility; and the fweetnefs, gentlenefs, and frank- 
nefs of his manners from the real goodnefs and reétitude of his heart, 
which lies open to infpeétion in all the fearleffnefs of truth, without 
any need of difguife or ornament. 

** Where this foundation of real virtue is wanting, every art of 
pleafing is but the thin fuperficial covering of deformity, which be- 
comes the more difgufting by the pains taken to drefs it in falfe co- 
Jours. No wonder then that Simplicity is fo fure of attracting love 
and approbation, fince it implies almoft every other virtue. No 
wonder that the heart, where envy, pride, and vanity refide, will 
not venture to truft itfelf to the lips or eyes. * Dare to be what you 
* are,’ isa good maxim ; but it will only be put in practice by thofe 
who are what they ought to be. Every one may however ref 
affured, that they are generally kvown for what they are, and that 
falfhood, like Cain, has a mark fet upon it by Heaven. This 
mark may not be difcerned on a fuperficial view, nor by the foolihh, 
the young, and inexperienced; but in a fhort courfe of years it 
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will be difcovered by fo many eyes that the world cannot be kept 
ignorant of it, and it will then be punifhed by the fcorn it de- 
ferves. 

«¢ Whoever, therefore, defires to pleafe, to be refpected and be- 
loved, let him firft give his attention to the inward fate of his mind. 
When all is right there, outward elegancies may be eafily attained, 
or the want of them eafily excufed. But if nature and the heart 
have no fhare in diftating his behaviour, his looks, and his fenti- 
ments, he may be a fop, a dancing-mafter, a courtier, or a fpy; but 
he can never be an amiable nan. 

“* This, the noble writer, whofe letters to his fon have lately en- 

aged the attention of the public, feems to have forgotten. Intent 
on thofe worldly advantages, which cannot be attained without the 
good-will of mankind, he unweariedly recommends and enforces the 
appearances of all that he thinks engaging; but forgets that thofe 
appearances mutt be the refult of real excellencies, which he takes no 
pains toinculcate. Even fweetne{s of countenance he thinks may be 
put on and adjufted at the plats, like the Rouge and the Bouquet ; 
and that his fon may poflefs /es manieres nobles, and all the charms of 
liberal and ingenuous youth, whilft in reality he regulates his friend= 
fhips by his views of future advancement; conceals every paflion and 
fentiment of his own heart, and takes advantage of thofe of others; 
whilft he fets no other bounds to his flattery, but thofe of the credu- 
lity of his companiotis, and lavifhes every mark of attention and 
admiration, of kindnefs and good-nature, with no other motive or 
end but hisown advantage. The favoutite maxim which his lordthip 
fo often repeats, ‘Il volto fciolto, i penficri flretti,’ he thinks as 
practicable as it is convenient; forgetting that an open counte- 
nance is the index nature gave to an open ingenuous heart; and that 
the beft teacher can hardly bring a youth of nineteen to fuch perfec. 
tion in hypocrify, as to give his face and air the franknefs proper to 
his age, and his mind the cunning and defign of an old ftatefman. 
But, God be praifed! we are not conftituted to be dupes of every 
fhallow artifice ; and a hypocrite under twenty has very little chance 
of making ‘ the world his bubble.’ Scarcely even the weakeft of that 
fex which his lordthip confiders as far below rationality, would be 
much chatmed with a youth who had been tutored by his father to 
make love wherever he went, becaufe it was cheaper and fafer to have 
an arrangement with a married woman of fafhion, than to keep an 
opera girl. Jt is impoflible to think of this in a moral light without 
a degree of horror, which obfeures the ridicule of it: That fuch 
precepts fhould have been the inftructions of a father to his fon, and 
that they fhould be publicly offered to the youth of a nation where 
the facrednefs of marriage and the bonds of family’love are not yet 
entirely exploded, are indeed moft alarming fymptoms of, corrup- 
tion. The mean felf-love, which is thus inculcated, at the expence 
of the moft important interefts of fociety, muft thew itfelf through 
the whole man, in fpite of the frippery in which his lordfhip would 
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behaviour. Jes manieres douces belong to a gentle and good heart— 
les manieres nobles toa {pirit of generofity, bravery, and truth, 

‘ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

* The reft is all but leather or prunella.’ Pore.” 

In enumerating the vices and depravity of modern converfa- 
tion, our fenfible, and at the fame time very charitable Author, 
gives the following picturefque and juft obfervations. 

** Another heinous evil arifes from the neceflity of being au fait 
with regard to every character and occurrence that is talked of. ‘The 
word and thing called /entiment being exploded as perfectly ridiculous 
—all difcuffion of general topics being formal, tedious, and infuffer- 
able—and literary fubje&s pedantic and affected, there remains 
nothing, when you have done with public affairs and public diver- 
fions, but private anecdotes—pulling down, or gently undermining 
characters—fitting in judgment on thofe tranfactions, which though 
of a private nature, are, by the newly eftablifhed cuftom of the 
times, laid before the public—or producing frefh accounts of them 
from private hands. I hardly ever heard a converfation of this kind 
carried on for half an hour, without fome flagrant inftance of flander 
and injuftice. It is amazing to obferve the courage with which, upon 
mere common report, faéts are repeated, which tend to the utter ruin 
of a character, and even motives confidently affigned, which it was 
impoflible fhould be known. I have heard things afferted as indif- 
putable truths, with the air of a perfon who was behind the curtain 
and knew the whole, which I have afterwards deteéted to have been 
taken on truft from the news-papers. 

“« The heavieit misfortunes will not fhelter you from cenfure, 
when the converfation takes this turn. If you have loft your deareft 
friend, we pity you indeed; but we cannot help obferving, either 
that you have very little feeling, and do not grieve enough, or that 
you are highly blameable, in feeling too much, and grieving too 
violently ; or elfe that there is fomething very ridiculous in your 
manner of thewing your grief, or in fome circumftance of your be- 
haviour under it. If you are ftripped of your whole fortune, ’tis a 
terrible thing to be fure ; but it can’t be diffembled, that yourown 
imprudence was, in a great meafure, the caufe of it. If dittemper 
or accident has disfigured your face or diftorted your limbs, we can’t 
help being diverted with the oddnefs of your figure—but, poor crea- 
ture! we are exceffively fhocked and concerned at the fame time. 

“« If all the evil- {peaking one hears was to be efteemed the effect 
of malice, one might fometimes fancy one’s felf in the infernal 
regions; but I fincerely believe, malice has very feldom any fhare in 
it: the defire of keeping up or enlivening gentéel converfation, with 
the want of rational knowledge, or the fear of being ridiculed for 
fhewing the knowledge we have, is the general caufe of thofe injuries 
we do our fellow-creatures in our common difcourfe. @, 

_ “ But if the defire of being fathionable leads to many immorali- 
ties, one would expect it fhould at leaft preferve us from fuch as 
offend no lefs againtt the laws of politenefs, than againit thofe of 
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religion and'virtue. It is the boaft of this age to have difcovered, 
that true politenefs confifts, not in modes and ceremonies, but in en- 
tering with delicacy into the feelings of our companions, conforming 
to their inclinations, exalting them in their own opinions, and re- 
lieving them as much as poffible from every reftraint and anxiety 9 
but how ill are thefe maxims obferved towards thofe who have not 
yet learned the fathionable indifference and levity on ferious fubjects ! 
A young perfon educated in religious fentiments, and warm with the 
love of virtue, when firft admitted into the circles of perfons of cha- 
rater, thinks he cannot better recommend himfelf, than by taking 
fome opportunity of exprefling the fentiments he has been taught to 
revere: but how is he fhocked and mortified, to find himfelf flared at 
and ridiculed, his gravity anfwered with contemptuous finiles, or re- 
ceived with a general filence, the diftrefsful effect of which can only 
be conceived by thofe who have felt it! Sunk into the deepeft con- 
fufion on finding himfelf fo much too wife and good for his com- 
pany, he ioon 5 Ser mat no more to offend on that jide : but would 
any of the moft troublefome formalities of former ages have coft him 
a pain equal to this unmerited fhame, or the conttraint he mutt fuffer 
in difguiting his fentiments, and enuring himfeli to the ridicule and 
contempt of what he had been ufed to hold moft facred? The pre- 
fent pain inflifted on him is a cruel outrage on good manners; but 
the confequences of it are far more injurious. Such an attack on a 
young man’s fenfjbility is but too generally followed by the facrifice 
of virtue to fafhion; and he gradually adopts an air of difdain tor 
all that fhould preferve him from corruption and ruin. 

‘«« Refinement of fentiment in a young lady too often meets with a 
like fate. She hasnot the courage to affume a fuperior elegance of 
mind to thofe fhe converfes with, who would only laugh at her pre- 
tenfions; fhe mufttheretore, on pain of being treated as a romance 
heroine, learn to debafe the pure luftre of virgin delicacy and refined 
fenfibility ; fhe muit adopt the worldly notions, and the free, not to 
fay licentious, manners of thofe who have already trod the round of 
public diverfions, and have been hackneyed in the ways of the gay 
world ; till from copying their external behaviour, the gradually 
reduces her mind to the fame ftandard, and brings down every high 
thought, every delicate and ingenuous fentiment, with which books 
and education had infpired her, to the ton of untecling diflipation.” 

Our Author’s obfervations on both Enthufiafm and Indiffe- 
rence for Religion, are equally replete with good fenie, fenti- 
mental refinement and rational piety; we fincerely regret, how- 
ever, with her, that 

“« Perhaps it is vain to think of recalling thofe whom long habits, 
the eftablifhed tyranny of pride and vanity, have almoft precluded 
from a poffibility of imitating fach patterns, and in whom the very 
defire of amendment is extinguifhed ; but for thofe who are now en- 
tering on the ftage of life, and who have their parts to choofe, how 
earneitly could I with for the fpirit of perfuafion—for fuch a * warn- 
ing voice’ as fhould make itfelf heard amidft all the gay bufile that 
furrounds them! it fhould cry to them without ceafing, not to be 
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led away by the crowd of fools, without knowing whither they are 
going—not to exchange real happinefs for the empty name of plea. 
fare—not to prefer fafhion to immortality —and not to fancy it poffible 
for them to be innocent, and at the fame time ufelefs.” 

Of our Author’s poems we fhall beg leave to be excufed giving 
a fpecimen, as they are confefledly puellarine productions, and 


contain nothing very diftinguifhingly poetical. 





ART. IV. Medical Memoirs of the General Difpenfary in London, 
for part of the Years 1773 and 1774. By John Coakley Lettfom, 
M.D. F.R. and A.8.8. and Phyfician to the General Difpenfary. 
8vo. 6s. Dilly. 

The very laudable charity, on which Dr. Lettfom’s attendance 
appears to have furnifhed him with the materials for this publi- 
cation is fituated in Alderfgate Street, London: where a phy- 
fician attends daily to give advice to fuch out-patients as come 
recommended, and to vifit the home-patients at their place of 
abode, as occafion mayrequire. The qualification for a gover- 
nor is the annual fubfcription of two guineas, or a benefaction 
of ten guineas, which intitles him to the recommendation of 
two patients, A plan of the inftitution is prefixed to the Me- 
moirs, together with a fenfible introduétion, in which the ju- 
dicious and humane writer reprefents the great utility of fuch 
inftitutions in a very juft and ftriking light, 

“‘ The poor, fays he, are a large, as well as ufeful part of the 
community ; they fupply both the neceffary and ornamental articles 
of life ; and they have, therefore, a juft claim to the protection of 
the rich, whofe interefls muft direct them to encourage the induf- 
trious in their employments, to frame laws for the maintenance 
of their rights, and to fuccour them in the misfortunes to which they 
‘are unavoidably incident. 

*« This mutual obligation between the rich and the poor, neither 
of whom could long fubfift without the aid of the other, has in all 
nations formed the moft natural and permanent ground of intercourfe 
between the different degrees of the people ; the artizan always de- 
pending upon the affluent for employment, and the fuccefs of the 
artizan being always neceffary to the cafe and convenience of the 
affluent. , 

‘*In a country, where many individuals are enriched by commerce, 
and where all people are poffeffed of civil liberty, and the unreftrained 
exercife of their faculties, the ornamental and neceflary arts muit 
unavoidably flourifh: but, wherever many perfons are employed, 
Jabour muft be cheap; the earnings, therefore, of the artizan will 
feldom exceed his expences; and as many of thefe arts depend upon 
circumftances, changeable in their nature, multitudes maft thereby 
be liable to fuffer a temporary poverty. . FG 

*¢ However, whillt health continues, the refources which daily 
ppen to the induftrious in a trading country, afford alfo a temporary 
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fubfiftence to their families: but a long continuance of health is the 
lot of few; the poor, from the occafional want of employment and 
wholefome food, from expofure to all changes of the weather, and 
from various other caufes, are often vifited with ficknefs, as well as 
with poverty; one, indeed, is confequent upon the other; and 
thereby they become the immediate objects of afliftance ; it is then 
peculiarly neceffary that the hand of piv fhould be extended, to fof- 
ten the pangs of a fick bed, and to reftore health and eafe to the poor 
in affliction. . 

«« But affecting as the piéture of poverty united with difeafe may 
appear, it ferves to heighten our approbation of the generous and 
benevolent fpirit, which every quarter of this city nobly exhibits ; the 
numerous hofpitals, and other munificent receptacles for our diftrefled 
fellow-creatures, are undeniable proofs of the piety, compaffion and 
liberality of the opulent, which no preceding age ever afforded. 

«« Greece had her exquifite ftatues, and Rome her public baths and 
edifices ; but Chriftianity hath introduced genuine compaffion and 
beneficence, unknown both to ancient Greece and Rome.” 

The writer proceeds to apologize for that mifcondué in the 
poor and indigent, which gives fuch frequent offence to the 
wealthy and faftidious; prefenting us with a very moving pic- 
ture, drawn by the faithful hand of his own experience. 

«¢ During the laft year, I have attended nearly feventeen hundred 
poor perfons, into many of whofe habitations I have entered, and 
been converfant with their fufferings, and their refignation under 
them ; in both of which they have exceeded many of their fellow- 
creatures, whofe lot has caft them in a fuperior ftation, and whofe 
contentment under temporary miferies, fhould ever be fuftained by 
this comparative refleétion ; 

** What myriads with to be as bleft as I! SHENSTONE. 

‘¢ Great cities are like painted fepulchres; their public avenues, 
and ftately edifices, feem to preclude the very poffibility of diftrefs 
and poverty: but if we pafs beyond this fuperficial veil, the fcene 
will be reverfed; the pleating lights and thades of the picture will be 
‘blended with, and loft in, a dark back ground. 

‘* A man converfant only with the common concerns of life, would 
infer, upon the leaft reflection, that as families, in the middle tta- 
tion, with the utmoft circumfpeétion, cannot reftrain their expences 
under fome hundred pounds a year; the labouring poor, and many 
ingenious artizans, who cannot poffibly acquire more than forty or 
fifty pounds in the fame time, mutt be liable to fuffer much diftrefs, 
either when out of employment, or when yifited with ficknefs: tem- 
perance dad labour render them prolific; and to fupport a numerous 
family with all the neceffaries of life, by their fmall earnings, is an 
invincible proof of the economy and induftry that generally prevail 
among them. . 

‘* Sometimes, indeed, by fucceflive attacks of illnefs, they are 
incapable of procuring the common neceflaries of life; they have 
literally wanted bread, as well as cloaths; and, inftead of a bed, I 
have often feen an old oil cloth fubftituted, and the whole furniture 
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of it has been a worn-out blanket, infufficient to hide what decency 
requires, On fuch a couch I have found a hufband, a wite, and two 
or three children, at once chained by difeafe, without any refources 
to procure a morfel of bread ; they have thus continued till the pay- 
ment for their wretched dwellings became due, when this difmal 
confinement has been changed for the horrible reftraint of a prifon, 
loaded with putridity and poifon.” 

Our Author hath divided his work into nine feétions. The 
firft contains obfervations on Fevers, with fymptoms of putref- 
cency. Under this head Dr. Lettfom, difplays not only the ju- 
dicious phyfician, by adopting the moft rational fyftem, with the 
approved, and the moft falutary methods, of cure, but gives a 
proof of the little neceffity there was for his apology as a writer 
for inattention to elegance of ftile ; the medical world affording 
few tracts written in a more eafy and agreeable manner *. 

Section Ll. treats of Opium ; and contains fpeculations on its 
madus operandi, with obfervations and reflections on its efficacy 
and ufe. After juft hinting at the different opinions that have 
been ftarted in the phyfical world refpecting the nerves, he ob- 
ferves, that the 

‘* Many hypothefes that have been fuggefted for explaining the ef- 
fects of opium, do not deferve any comment; as the quantity of this 
medicine, ufually prefcribed as a dofe, is too fmall to produce any 
confiderable change in our mafs of blood; unlefs it operated by 
means of a ferment, which, I believe, no body tuppofes. 

*¢ Add to this, the fuddennefs of the operation of opium upon the 
ftomach, in cafes where its weight has been found not at ail dimi- 
nifhed +. 

‘© That opium does not act upon the blood, but upon the nervous 
power alone, appears from many inftances ¢; where its application 
to particular parts of the body has diminifhed the fenfib:lity and mo- 
bility of fuch parts, without affecting the reft of the fyitem : it atts 
likewife upon parts entirely feparated from the reft of the fyftem, and 
takes off both the fenfibility and irritability of living animals after 
the circulation of the blood has ceafed ; as appear by experiments 
made on frogs, when the heart had been taken out of the body §. 

*« If opium, therefore, dimifhes the motion of the brain, and its 
energy on the whole fyftem, it certainly alfo relaxes the arterial 
fyftem ||, and thereby gives opportunity to the expanfion of the 


® As profeffed criticks, however, into whofe province even verbal criticifin 
claims the difputed privilege of intrufion, we muft not forbear to mention a trifling 
inaccuracy, that has efcaped the Doster in the initials indicating the Haition to his 
name in the title-page; which, is as bad in a fcholar as in an literate man would 
‘bethe blunder of mifpelling his own name. Dr. Lettfom ftiles himfelf F.R. and 
A.S.S. making the latter S. ftanding for Sccius, anfwer to F.R. as well as to A.S, 
« But the former initials denote an Englifh title, in which F. ftands for fellow. Both 
titles fhould have been in the fame language, therefore if either was abbreviated, 
the addition fhould have been R.S. and A.S.S. or F.R.S, and A.S. or without ab- 
abbreviation F.R.S. and F.A S. 

+ Edinb. med. effays, vol. 5. 154. } Vide Whytt on opium. § Whytt’s 

Works, gto, edit. p. 316. h ib. p. 326. . 
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blood, which is in fome degree an elaftic fluid; and as the heart is 
not able to propel the blood fo faft, it is accumulated in the large 
veflels, This accumulation will alfo be increafed, by the diminution 
of many of the fecretions from the fame caufes. 

“< Befides, as opium lefiens the frequency of refpiration, the blood 
has lefs free paflage through the lungs ; and hence is accumulated in the 
large veins, and occalions a turgefcence in the brain *, by which means 
the vefiels of the brain are lefs able to propel their contents +: yet 
this turgefcence does not take place in time, to account for the nar- 
cotic effects of opium. 

«« But from what has been faid it appears, that opium, by its feda- 
tive power on the nervous fluid, diminifhing tenfibility and irritabi- 
ity t, induces fleep; and this will apply to explain the effects of it in 
dimivifhing pain, and the motions of the fyftem, and in leflening eva- 
cuations § in general. 

“* Befides the fedative effects of opium juft mentioned, in many cafes 
it operates alfo as a ftimulus, or excitement to the action of the brain, 
and motions of the heart and large arieries, which ftimulant power 
takes place in general before the fedative. 

“¢ From this mixed quality of fedative, and ftimulant, we can ex- 
plain the reafon why opium induces delirium, as this effect is never 
excited when the fedative power aione prevails. 

“« Upon thefe different principles alfo it is, that the contrary opi- 
nions of Haller || and Whytt **, refpecting the action of the heart 
from the ufe cf opium, are eafily reconcileable. 

‘** But, belides thefe two effects, opium is alfo found to produce 
atonia, and to leave the fyftem more irritable than it was before, after 
the fedative effects have pafled off ; probabiy becaufe the fenfibility 
of the fyftem is fooner recovered, than the tone of the mufcular 
fibres. 

“« Hence it is obvious, that the application of this remedy will be 
attended with many difficulties, as it is not eafy to determine, before 
hand, how far the one or the other power wiil operate.” 

The Author proceeds to throw out fome obfervations that may 
tend to obviate thefe difficulties, reipec&t:ng the adminiftra- 
tion of this powerful drug, well worthy the attention of prac- 
titioners. 

Section III. Contains obfervations on a fpecies of Leprofy ; the 
peculiar appearance of which is, as the Doctor obferves, better 
known than the method of cure. It is called by Sauvages, in 
his Nofologia, Lepra ichtyofis, and is here particularly defcribed, 
with a method of cure, recommended by fuccefsiul practice, 

Section IV. Contains a defence of Inoculation ; in which many 
plaufible arguments, lately urged againft that falutary practice 
are fatisfactorily anfwered. 


ralles de opio. p, 89. + Ib. p. 243. + Whytt's Works, qto. edit. 
§ Ib. p. 326. || Elem, phyf. tom. 5. p 609, At. Gottin. v. 
** Whitt’s Works, quo. p, 312 & feq. 
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Seétion V. Contains the Doétor’s method of treating the con. 
fluent Small-pox, elucidated by various cafes. Thefe are in- 
troduced with the following pathetic exordium. 

‘* It is a melancholy truth, that numbers of the moft healthy and 
vigorous part of the youth, are victims to the natural fmall-pox ; and 
although a method ot obviating this fatality by inoculation is put into 
our hands, many, from various motives which demand our indul- 
gence, are ftill deterred from embracing io falutary a medium. The 
faculty, who are piaced as the guardian angels of health, can but 
advife thofe under their protection ; compulfion is not their preroga- 
tive, but duty and humanity cail them to relieve the afflicted in every 
calamity ; and none to which the human body is liable, can be more 
affecting to obferve, or more difficult to cure, thana bad kind of the 
fmall pox: we fee, with no lefs horror than pity, a friend, a rela- 
tion, no more the fame ; and pechetically exclaim with the poet, 

« —__——Thou poor, pale piece 
* Of out-caft earth, in darkne&—what achange. Younc. 

«< It has been my lor to undergo this me!ancholy experience; and 
I dowbt not but mary more can recall with forrow the memory of 
an intiinate friend, or a dear relation, haftily {natched from them by 
this difeafe; and have !ikewife been witneffes to the moft piercing 
groans of others tortured beyond expreffion, who have cried out with 
agony, Oh that 1 had been inoculated! but alas, the conviction 
arrives too late, and they become filent monuments in favour of 
inoculation. 

“* Under many circumftances of this kind, it often happens, that 
medicines cannot be taken; and indeed I have tried, without effect, 
the ufual methods of relief; air, bark, and antifeptics, having proved 
infufficient to avert the ftroke of death. 

‘ Heret lateri lethalis arundo. VIRGIL. 

s* This firft induced me to endeavour to find other remedies more 
efficacious, as every man mutt be pained to recommend to the next 
patient he vifits, what proved ineffeétual in a preceding cafe, altho’ 
authorized by antiquity and eminent moderns ; and if the method I 
have adopted do not appear fufficiently eftablifhed by facts, I prefume 
the importance of the fuggeftion may merit the future inquiry 6f the 
faculty at leaft.” 

Seétion VI. Contains remarks on the Hooping-cough, Kink- 
cough or Pertuflis. 

Section VII. Cafes and Reflections. Seétions VIII. Tables of 
difeafes during one year ; being a Regifter of the difeafes and 
deaths, which fell under the Doétor’s obfervation in his at- 
tendance on the General Difpenfary for a period of twelve- 
months. Section IX. Contains, as a neceflary appendix, the 
Formule of medicines ufed in the General Difpenfary ; of which 
we can only fay the recipes appear to be elegant and promife to 
be efficacious. 

On the whole, we may venture to recommend this publication, 
not only to the public in general, but as particularly deferving 
the attentive perufal of the faculty. 

ART, 
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ART. V. Hints and Effays, Theological and Moral, intended 
briefly to expofe the corrupt Principles of Calvinifm, and briefly to 
offer other Principles better dy forthe be with Reafon and Scrip- 





ture. Publifoed more efpecially for the Benefit of the younger Part of 

Calviniftical Chriftians: With a Prefatory Addre/s to Such young 

Perfons. By a Layman. Small 8vo. 3s. J. Johnfon. 

The firft effay in this publication, which, though not ftri@ly 
orthodox, appears to have proceeded from motives of genuine re- 
ligion and piety, is an anfwer to the queftion, ‘“* Whether Rea- 
fon be the proper Judge of Scripture ;” which the Effayift deter- 
mines in the affirmative. By reafon, however, he means both the 
intuitive and intelleétual powers of the human mind; between 
which he fhould have made a proper diftinétion. On the pre- 
mifes affumed, neverthelefs, he proceeds to reafon forcibly ; 
ftarting all,the common objections that have been made to his 
notions, and endeavouring to refute them. 

‘“* Yet there is a large number of Chriftians, fays he, who affirm, 
that what is abfolutely neceflary to falvation, though written in the 
Bible, cannot be underftood without a further revelation from 
Heaven. ButI fhould be glad to know how they were informed of 
this. I would alfo with a perfon of this fort to tell how that can be 
a revelation which cannot be underfiood. And why does fuch a perfon 
prefer the Bible to the Koran? If you were to afk him, I doubt 
not, he would very readily affign you a reafon; and moft probably it 
would be drawn from the fuperior excellence of the Bible; though, 
at the fame time, he would tell you, that reafon is 'no judge of the con- 
tents of the book which he prefers. And, notwith{tanding this principle, 
which he thinks to be of the greateft importance, he would not 
fcruple to give you his reafons, why he differs from fome of his 
fellow-chriftians with refpect to various points of doctrine, What is 
this man doing? Certainly he is reafoning concerning the doctrines 
of fcripture: and that doétrine he rejects (as not fcriptural), and this 
he receives. ———- Why ? Becaufe he thinks he has rea/on, 

* If the fcriptures be not cognizable by any faculties we poffefs, 
to what end fhould we ftudy them? And how are we in any fort 
blameworthy for not obeying the gofpel? Since we cannot obey what 
we cannot underfland. * But we may under{tand when enlightened 
by the grace of God, though not before.’ Yet how do we know 
that the ever blefled God doth at all communicate his influence, 
further than to maintain our exiftence? If the Bible tells us he does; 
how do we know the Bible tells us fo, unlefs when we read that 
book we underftand it? If we do not underftand it, we cannot get our 
information from thence. If you have had a particular revelation 
from God, acquainting you that there is no revelation in the Bible, be 
fo good as to give us proof, 

** Should it be faid, * We are all endowed (either naturally or fuper- 
naturally) with a capacity to underftand from the word of God thus 
much, That there is a great deal to be known, in order to falvation, 
which {though found in the Bible) cannot be underftood without a 
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further fupernatural revelation :'—I muft confefs, for my part, that 
I have zot this capacity. And I am perfuaded, whatever any man 
may imagine, xeither bas he. If he has, he can make it evident to 
all candid people, that the propofition here mentioned is warranted 
by the Bible: for I fuppofe him to acknowledge we are all able to 
judge of this matter.” 

We do not by any means approve of our Author’s concluding 
that becaufe he has not felt the operation of grace, no other per- 
fon, though profeffing it, bas. It is furely a deduétion both 
uncharitable and inconclufive. Again, he imputes to reafon a 
power ftill more foreign to it than intuition; making it not only 
a judge of truth and falfhood, but alfo of moral good and evil. 
But the latter depends fo much on phyfical good and evil, that 
the gratification of our fenfes, appetites and paffions, neceflarily 
mingles with our affociation of ideas, and makes a fenfe of mo- 
ral good and evil depend as much, if not more, on fentiment 
than reafon. Some writers have attributed the difeérnment of moral 
good and evil totally to a moral fenfe implanted in the human 
mind, and aéting almoft independent of the powers of ratioci- 
nation: nay, fome late dogmatifts on common fenfe have even 
gone fo far as to affirm, that we actually feel moft of thofe truths, 
which Locke and others maintain, that we deduce from the intel- 
lectual operations of the underftanding. Be this, however, as it 
may, certain it is, that as man is a compound of fenfe and fenfibi- 
lity, reafon and appetite, the human mind is influenced both by 
argument and fentiment; fo that it is not merely as rational 
beings that in reading a book ‘‘ we judge of the contents of 
its doctrines, whether they be true or falfe; and of its moral 
tendency, whether it be good or otherwife.” Hence we do not 
think, with him, that the internal charaéer of the gofpel is beft 
judged of by bringing it to the te/? of reafon; or that the voice 
of human reafon can beft convince us of the divine excellence of 
the gofpel. It is for the fame reafon that we do not join with 
our Author in the conclufion he fo triumphantly draws from 
his premifes. 

** Now, feeing we are qualified as rational beings, to judge con- 
cerning true and falfe, good and evil; and feeing we know not that 
any thing is true or falfe, good or evil, but as the voice of reafan 
pronounces concerning it: and feeing the above quotations fo plainly 
indicate the following propofition to be a rue one, I think we may 
fafely judge, that men, as rational beings, are ina capacity to underfiand 
the feriptures. And, if fo, it fhouid teem we are in duty bound to ad- 
mit no interpretation of fcripture which rea/on doth not approve and 
authorize. And, therefore, we are obliged in confcience to bring all 
doéirines, even thofe faid to be moft orthodox and feriptural, to the 
tef? of reafon, and to receive or reject them according as they will or 
will not eadure that teit.” : 
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In a note to the former part of the above paffage, the Author 
fays, «* One would think that neither of thefe two articles [re- 
fpecting our qualification to judge of truth and falfhood, good 
and evil, as rational beings, and the impoffibility of knowing 
either but by reafon] could be denied by any fober man, when, 
at the fame time, he ufes his reafon in determining of true and 
falfe, good and evil; and never determines but according to the 
verdi& of his reafon.”? But this, for the reafons alledged, we 
do not think to be always the cafe. Our Author fays, indeed, 
that reafon always determines, whether the determination be 
right or wrong; for that there is true and there is falfe reafon- 
ing.—He has, it is true, given here a proof of there being falfe 
reafoning, by fubftituting that word for reafon, or his fuppofed 
univerfal judge of truth and falfhood, good and evil. But with 
logicians this change will not pafs. Whatever diverfity there 
may be in rea/oning, there is no fuch difference in reafon. Men 
may mifunderftand each other, may miftake the terms of difpute, 
or attach different ideas to the fame words; but in the inference 
they draw from the fame premifes, the moft ignorant clown rea- 
fons as truly as a Bacon or a Newton. 

The Highland loon, the Lowland lout, 
Wild Irifh fierce, and Cambrian ftout, 
The boor that Rhynland’s polder drains, 
Tho’ reafon flumber in his brains, 

All, the fame premifes in view, 

The fame conclufions ever drew. 

We will not yet fo far difcredit even human reafon, as not to 
own, that from its dictates alone we conceive ourfelves taught, 
that “ the incapacity of man to read the fcriptures fo as to ute 
derftand them to falvation, without the immediate affiftance of 
divine grace,” is the true fcriptural doétrine. 

Our Author, indeed, has drefled up a poor, imaginary, en- 
thufiaftic calvinift, placed him, like a man of ftraw, before his 
readers, and then manfully knocked the phantom down. But 
we really think this affected triumph too pompous for fo paltry 
a victory. 

The next traé is entitled, ‘‘ Hints prefixed to the Rev. Mr. 
Mafon’s Treatife on Self-knowledge.” In this, and the poft- 
fcript annexed to it, the Author aims at making a curious 
diftin@ion, in the doétrine of atonement, between the merits of 
a vicarious punifhment, and that of the obedience and worthinefs 
of our Saviour. 

The third piece, is a letter to the Rev. Mr. D——; in which 
the Author gives his reafons for withdrawing himfelf from his 
miniftry. Here alfo the writer maintains the validity of reafon 
to judge of the fcriptures; affecting to treat with fome contempt 
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the calviniftical notion of its deceitfulne/s.—Of the deception of 
the fenfes, both intellectual and corporeal, both of our feelings 
and apprehenfions, we have had many inftances; but of the de- 
ceitfulnefs of the faculty of reafoning on them, we know of none 
that do not arife from its imperfeétion or rather our incapacity 
for comprehending the fubjeé&t. That there are objects of too vaft 
and fublime extent for human reafon to judge of, may be réadily 
admitted ; without admitting, that it deceives us in regard to 
the proper objects of its inveftigation. We fhall pafs over the 
trite arguments of our Author, refpeéting the doétrine of the 
trinity, predeftination, eternal reprobation, &c. as thofe fubjeéts 
have been often canvaffed more at large by other writers; taking 
leave of our pious Layman, by recommending to the reader the 
perufal of his two laft effays; the one on Pride, and the other 
on Divine Love. 
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ART. VJ. Mr. Bently, the Rural Philofopher : A Tale. 2 vol. 12mo. 

6s. Goldfmith. F 

Amidft the quantity of literary trafh, ejeéted from the prefs 
under the title of tales and novels, we now and then meet with 
a production, fo totally different from the reft of the rubbith 
with which it is conveyed to our hands, that we read it with 
furprife and refle& with fatisfaétion on the adage, In flercore 
invenias aurum. That we may not, therefore refemble the 
cock in the fable, who threw afide a gem to pick up a barley- 
corn, we thall beftow a larger fpace in our Review, for an extract 
or two from the Rural Philofopher, that we medn in general to 
allot for performances of this kind. 

Of the ftory of this little tale we fhall fay nothing; as it ap- 
pears to have been made only the vehicle of the Author’s obfer- 
‘vations and reflections on life and manners; which do him not 
the lefs honour, for favouring fomewhat of fingularity and 
differing, in many inftances, from the maxims prefcribed by 
cuftom to fociety in general. 

Mr. Bentley is introduced to us as a gentleman who retired into 
the country in the prime of life; happily poffeffed of a large 
benevolent heart and a quick fufceptible underftanding ; devot- 
ing his genius and his time to the fervice of his fellow creatures, 
and particularly to the education of a promifing fon and amiable 
daughter, Near him refided a Mr. Fairfield, a perfon with 
whom fimilar fituation and fentiments had formed a faithful 
friendthip, 

“* Thefe two friends were one evening retired from the employment 
of their ufeful day, to a fummer houfe in Mr. Bentley’s garden, and 
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ever trivial the fubjeét, Mafter and Mifs Bentley, and Mafter Fair- 
field, were prefent. Mifs Betfy, who was miftrefs of a {weet voice, 
and an accurate ear, had fung the cuftomary evening hymn, which the 
prettily accompanied with her guitar, and in which all the company 
chearfully joined. The old mens’ eyes gliftened with delight, and 


* communicated the rapture to their children. The converfation foon 


turning to the beauties of the evening, and the advantages of a 
country life, Mr. Bentley obferved to his old friend, that he had 
received an invitation from London, to pafs a few weeks ia that city; 
and, fays he, I will fhew you the anfwer I have fent to it. He writes 
to me like a man of this world, who has no notion of another: he 
writes to me, Sir, in the little language of avarice, and talks of my 
neglecting the improvement of my little fortune, and conceivesthere is 
no wealth, no bleffing, no peace, no plenty, but what is found in 
money. I tell him, ! ailow it muft ever be a wonder to active and 
impatient fpirits, that men of a more indolent, eafy difpofition, can 
prefer the dull round of country objects to the chearful viciflitudes of 
the town. The man accuftomed to a reitlefs life of bufinefs, whofe 
mind is never difengaged from the counting-houfe, the warehoufe, 
the coffee-houfe, and the exchange, can never account for that tran- 
quillity which may poflefs the minds and hearts of the fpeculative re- 
clufe at a diftance from the great city. I grant the fame fpot, though 
art and nature unite to make it the moft agreeable rs may 
weary in time, even the fancy of the — and a life of calm reflec- 
tion and leifure, appears to the world in general, to be too terrible 
to bethoughtof. But I tell him, Sir, every plant thrives beft in the 
foil to which it is adapted; that the bufy {pirit is not made for foli- 
tude, nor the paffive one for the town ; but that each may feel a par- 
ticular advantage in the fituation his nature requires. ‘That refpedt- 
ing myfelf, above my natural affection for the country, I have every 
rational objection to fcenes of art, and mifery, and fraud; that f 
conceived my foul not fafe in the diftraétion of London; and there- 
fore, from motives of policy, as well as regard, withdrew hither.— 
Sweet fpot! I have now paffed fifteen years in peace and pleafure, 
and will, as long as I live bear witnefs to your folitary virtues. J will, 
if pleafe heaven, never, never forfake this retreat for humble virtue, 
chearful hope, and peaceful meditatidn ; but lay me down to reft with 
the peafants of the valley, who have never mixed with the miftaken 
world, nor been polluted by its ftrange maxims. The refinements of 
polifhed fociety have no charms for Bentley. The wifdom (I tell 
him) that is taught in feminaries and {chools of fcience, may feed the 
avarice of the mind for knowledge, but feldom benefits the heart; and 
the confufion of opinions, with which the libraries of the learned 
abound, either tend to confine mens’ prejudices to objects of little mo- 
ment, orto keep the more liberal in a conitant fluctuation of fentiments, 
and make them {ceptics in the very worft fenfe of the word. The pride 
of knowledge, the pride of wealth, the pride of power, the pride of 
Ration, agitate the great city, my friend, to which you would feduce 
me; and you would urge me, who have nearly been thipwrecked by 
us errors already, to tet my foot once more in its mazes, and tempt 
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eternal ruin. But pray, Sir, what joy can a poor uncultivated ruttic, 
as I call myfelf, take in the affemblies of your polite men, where 
ceremony is fubftituted for fenfe, and plaufibility for honefty and 
candour ? How fhall I hare in the converfation of your beaux efprit, 
whofe wit is fo foreign to plain fenfe and found wifdom? The charms 
of the fair can no longer fafcinate the man of fifty-three, fince his 
dear Betfey, his darling counfellor and tender friend, has forfaken 
him for a cold bridegroom in the grave.” 

It would have been ftrange if a declaimer, againft the tumul- 
tuous pleafures and perilous amufements of the metropolis, had 
let flip fo capital an object as our theatrical exhibitions; fo 
highly extolled by fome writers as the fchools of fentiment and 
morality. The judicious and moral Mr. Bentley was of a diffe- 
rent opinion. 

“« You have opportunities of relaxing the mind, that we cannot 
have in a country retirement at the wintery feafon of the year, you 
have the entertainment of the drama to enliven your evenings ; and a 
thoufand fpecious devices to amufe the fenfe, and engage the paffions 
abroad, when home grows languid, and reflection tirefome ; I wih 
you joy of thefe mighty advantages. The poet and the player emu- 
Jate each other, to charm the fancy ; raife the exhilerating laugh, and 
awaken the temporary tear. But what do you ridicule in the extra- 
vagancies of others, that is not in a degree applicable to yourfelves? 
The minutiz of difpofition may differ in different men ; but there are 
certain general biafles by which all men may be diftinguifhed ; and 
therefore, whatever particular folly we ridicule in others, either on 
the ftage or the slay lovul, or the itage of lite, is in faét but laugh 
ing at ourfelves, and reflecting on the weaknefs of human nature, 
The fenfation of grief, which Garrick or Barry may occafion, when 
aking fuffers for a loft kingdom, or a lover for the infidelity of a 
miftrefs, is pofiibly an unjuitifiable indulgence, when it is reflected 
how many real objects of mifery hourly challenge our pity, and chal- 
lenge our pity in vain. 

«* We readily pronounce thofe opinions diref&ted by wifdom, that 
perfectly correfpond with our own; but find it difficult to account 
tor the oppofite notions of others. I am perfuaded you will in this 
inftance, and many others, call me fingular and uncommon ; but 
obferve I only mention them as reafons for part of my objections to 
the theatre, and that I with not to dictate to others. 

“ We are ftrange felf-deceivers, we greedily pafs the cheat upon 
ourfelves, and are no longer happy than while fancy is flattered by ex- 
travagant delufions, or the judgment is weakened by powerful appeals 
to the paffions. Hence we find both fexes of all ages, all degrees of 
fenfe, crouding each night to the play-houfe. The brilliant figures 
in the boxes, the bewitching charmsof mutfic, the air of delight that 
is fpread over every feature, the wanton attitudes of the actrefles, 
and many other attractions unite, to call off the mind from more ra- 
tional fpeculations, inflame the bofoms of youth with licentious 
withes ; and fix the attention of grey age to the follies of paft times, 


when they fhould be better engaged in preparing for the happinefs of 
the 
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the future. 1 remember when I was a young man and fond of 
romance, the theatre was my conftant theme, my prevailing infa~ 
tuation. The rhapfody of bombaft was power ; the whining of the 
lover was charmingly affecting and pathetic; the richnefs ot their 
dreffes was grandeur in the extreme, and the clinking of chains in 
Bajazet and Pierre I confidered the very pinnacle of perfection. But 
I remember too, I never went into a theatre with a vicious view, 
nor never came out of itwithout many. ‘The poet and the player 
might both be innocent, but the theatre colle&tively confidered, the 
company and the glare, fpread the poifon which is fo often fatal to 
the morals of the youth of both fexes. I remember the worft follies 
of my life took their rife from that quarter; and that the vagrant 
connection, which fo long embittered my days, was firft made at 
the play-houfe.” 

Of London politicks and politicians, Mr. Bentley fpeaks very 
fenfibly and pertinently, as follows : 

«« Many are my objections, Sir, to London. That martof wealth, 
that feat of learning, that fcene of cultivated men. The fulnefs of 
your ftreets, and the emptinefs of your churches, equally perplexed me; 
and I was quite at a lofs to account for the avidity with which trifles 
were anxioufly purfued, and the indifference and the contempt with 
which concerns of the laft moment were treated. I witneffed to the 
tumults of avarice in the merchant, and the blindnefs of diffipation 
in his clerk. I was fhocked at the vanity of beauty, the infolence of 
wealth, the pride of national fuperiority, and the univerfal weaknefs 
that prevailed. I felt myfelf growing very faft into a kind of cynical 
contempt for the world, and withdrew in time, to carry a good-na- 
tured pity along with me. 

*¢ But while I thought at a diftance of other mens’ follies, I fincerely 
felt for my own. I felt there was little room for pride in men ; that 
our boafted wifdom is, at beft, but a doubtful light that the advantages 
of education, defigned to diftinguifh the fcholar from the toiling me- 
chanic, were very doubtful pre-eminences indeed. That neither 
Plato nor Ariftotle, nor Epictetus, nor Socrates, had difcovered a 
ftandard for truth; and that moft of the queftions that divided the 
fchools had better have been totally neglected. ‘That men of fcience, 
confidered in a natural and perhaps political light, rather confufed 
mens’ minds, than mended them ; and that in religious matters, all 
metaphyfical difquifitions rather tended to amufe the cafuift, than to 
lead the multitude the right way. 

*“* Refpecting your politicians, I confefs to you, I am very far from 
entertaining a blind refpect to my own opinions. I am fenfible of 
every difqualification for a cenfor, miftaking but too often the pride 
of prejudice and fingularity for judgment and candour. But I am 
apt to conceive your politicians, and public contenders for facred free- 
dom, are very often idle declaimers on the one hand, and defigning 
or difappointed hypocrites on the other ; and fhall be more inclined 
to credit the profeffions of public philanthropy, when the duties of the 
private ftation are more religioufly obferved. I am aware of what 
Greek and Roman charaéters may be quoted, and that our own Britain 
has many illuftrious authorities upon record, who have pleaded, who 
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have bled for their country. But I confefs I have been inclined to 
think it poffible, that with moft, if not all of thefe, a love of fame, 
that univerfal paffion, or fome occult motive beft known to the parties 
themfelves, has ftimulated them to public acts of national utility, for 
which pofterity, while they fhare the bencfit, perpetuate the memory 
of the man. 

«¢ In this country, the moft profligate private chara&ter, who im- 
pudently profeties a liberal love tor public virtue, may ever depend on 
the countenance and protection of the people: flattered into a perfua- 
fion of their political importance, the vulgar will readily take the 
alarm, when the meafires of government are condemned, and a po- 
pular oppofition earneftly fought for. 

«« The prejudices of the ignorant are eafily fixed, but the moft 
difficult to be thaken, and though they are ever fo fenfible of the 
bleilings of a mild government, which gives encouragement to in- 
duftry, prote&tion to life, and fecurity to poffeffions, yet they are 
eafily perfuaded to {wallow the grotieit abfurdities, which the crafty 
leaders of a wild faction are inclined to pafs upon them. 

** Such is the genius of the Britifh multitude, that open and dif- 
guifed enemies to the civil and religious liberties of this country, may 
always avail themfelves of the ftale argument, vox populi, vox Dei; 
caretully forgetting that the fame acclamations which were given to 
King James on his return into the city one day, were equally violent 
in favour of the Prince of Orange on another. 

** IT have long been determined to think little of thefe things. I 
am perfuaded there is a day appointed in the book of infinite wifdom, 
in which Britain, as well as Rome, thall perith. 1 love my King; 
I love my country ; without being an enthufiaft for divine right, or 
a public pleader for licentious freedom. When my temples are pil- 
lowed on the cold earth, may the conftitution of England flourith 
unimpaired for many, many centuries. And may this land, to re- 
moteft generations, be diftinguifhed for wifdom and for virtue.” 

Of the worldly praétices of the clergy and their fafhionable 
mode of entertaining the town with their fermonical exhi- 
bitions, 

** Mr. Bentley often exprefled himfelf oddly. Your clergy, Sir, 
your clergy, Sir, are men, of like paffions and frailties as our- 
felves, and I never expeéted any fupernatural wifdom, any extraordi- 
nary talents from them. But a ferious attention to the internal welfare 
of their flock, and an earneftnefs in inculcating the religion of the 
crofs, were the beft marks in my efteem of the propriety of a clergy- 
man’s character. I confined not myfelf to Paul or Cephas, or 
Apollos, but conceived the good of many proteftant fectarics made up 
one catholic church, however they differed in fome particular points 
of doétrine. I conceived the Original intention of the pulpit, was 
merely to exalt fome decent grave character, to preach faving truths 
with ftri@ devotion, and in a language that the poor and the unlearned 
might underitand the way of falvation. I thought one capifal objection 
to the prieficraft of the church of Rome, was fealing up holy writ 
from the multitude in an unknown tongue, and that the tranflation 
of the Bible promifed to open the eyes of the blind, and give every 
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man an opportunity of judging for himfelf in a concern of everlafting 
moment. Thefe, Sir, were fome of my crude notions refpecting the 
church and the clergy. Judge then what I thought of the refine- 
ment of our language, and the politenefs of our times, to witnefs to 
the ftrange facrifice of fenfe and orthodoxy, and zeal and fincerity, 
which were fo generally made, to elegance of language and a polifhed 
delivery. At my time | remember, in very many chapels and churches 
about the metropolis, common fenfe was violently depofed, and poetry 
reigned in its ftead. We had the climax of ‘lully, inftead of the 
great deliverer’s fermon on the mount ; we had figure and metaphor, 
and extracts from polifhed poets ; becaufe the language of bafe fifher- 
men was not fo well adapted to amu/é the croud. ‘To amufe the croud ! 
yes, Sir; look to your evening lectures, delivered in {fpruce wigs and 
itarched bands, and tell me, if the audience is not to the full as polite 
2s it is pious; tell-me if moral philofophy, fuch as the poor heathen 
Epiétetus taught, is not all you hear; and whether that deficient 
morality for this day is not the moft inconfiderable part of this lec- 
ture? Where is fober reafoning ? where are the bold appeals to the 
confciences of callous men? where is the honeft zeal of the ambaifadors 
of heaven? all is loft, all is forgotten, all is facrificed to found and plea- 
fant period. Like men who have a certain bufinefs to execute in a cer- 
tain time, they lofe al! in fharpening their tools. If a charity fermon is 
to be preached, how much is trulted to a pathetic picture! Deferted 
orphans, helplefs, forlorn, abandoned to the wide uncharitable world, 
are fo many common-place figures of rhetorick, to make old gentle¢ 
women and fimple virgins fubfcribe to the plate at the door; and as 
if chriftians were to be entertained by a difcourfe in a church, as by a 
lefture in a coffee-room, death, hell, judgment and futurity, are not 
touched upon at all, or elfe only at a diftance. I know many learned 
rational glorious exceptions to this charaéter. I know men who would 
have been an honcur to the chriftian church, and true catholic faith, 
in the firft era of its inftitution ; but I obferved the evil I have men- 
tioned {preading very faft, and promifed to gain ground daily.” 

Oddly, as it is hinted, that Mr. Bentley exprefles himfelf 
in the above very juft reprehenfion of fome of the eftablithed 
clergy, he would in all probability have exprefled himfelf much 
more oddly, had he known that the practice, he complains of, had 
really fpread itfelf among congregations once the demureft among 
the diffenters. What would he have faid, had he perufed an ad- 
vertifement, fetting forth, that a fermon to be preached on the 
Lord’s day, by a theatrical enthufiait, to raife money for the 
repairing of a meeting-houfe, would be attended with finging 
by actors and aétrefies from the theatres of Covent-garden 
and Drury-lane ; tickets half a crown each! Would he not have 
repeated in earneft with a figh, what has fo often been repeated 
in jeft with a laugh, O tempora! O mores ! 

We fhould willingly make an extraét from Mr. Bentley’s ad- 
mirable lecture to his fon, preparatory to his journey to London ; 
but the number of new publications, and the limits preferibed to 
our undertaking, will not permit. 
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ART. VI. 4 Royal Road to Geometry, Fc. By T. Malton. 8v6. 
10s. 6s. Robfon. Continued from Page 47, and concluded. 

In the fecond book our Author has made no deviation from 
Euclid, fave only in the manner of demonftrating, which is 
more concife than in moit other authors. Here are indeed added 
fome valuable theorems; of which we give the following as a 
f{pecimen. 

«¢ Theorem 14 *. Jn every parallelogram, the fum of the fquares of 
the two diagonals is equal to the fquares of all the fides, together. 

«¢ Let ABCD be a parallelogram. 

“ Draw the diagonals, AC and BD; produce the-bafe AD, and 
draw the perpendiculars BE and CF. 

«‘ Dem. In the obtufe angled triangle ACD; 
ACo=ADo0+DCo+42ADFC. - - - Th. 12, 
And, in the triangle ABD; BDO =ABo +ADoO —2DAEM 
But, EBCF is a parallelogram, wh. EF =BC. - 
and, AD=BC ; wherefore AD=EF - - - 
conf. AE=DF, ED being common ; wh. ADF=DAEC4 
Therefore, as much as AC Oexceeds ADO +DCO, viz. by the 
rect. ADF, twice; by fo much is BDo exceeded by ABO+ 
ADo, eq. BC ; viz. by 2 DAEC7=2ADF. 

Th. ACO+BD9=ABO0+BCoO+AD0+4+DCo.” 

The third book, containing the properties of the circle, is 
confiderably abridged, by reducing propofitions to axioms and 
corollaries ; by which means, the more effential properties of 
circles are eafier and much fooner attained. 

The elements, according to Euclid, are reduced to fifteen 
theorems ; to which are here added five others. The manner 
‘-of demonftrating is brief, elegant and convincing. The demon- 
‘ftration of the 15th (an additional propofition) feems, to us, 
new ; which, though fomewhat longer than that given by 
others, is more dire&t and pofitive, and has in it a peculiar 
elegance. 

“* Theorem 15*. Jf tzvo chord lines, inter{e& at right angles; the 
four fquares, of the fegments of thojfe chords, will be equal to the fquare 
of the diameter. 

*¢ Let the chords AB and CD cut each other perpendicularly, in E. 

** Then, the fquares of AE, EB, EC and ED, are equal to the 
fquare of AI, the diameter of the circle. 

*¢ From the center, F, draw FG and FH parallel to the chords 
CD and AB; and join AF, and FD. 

** Dem. Now, fince AB and CD cut each other perpend. - Hyp. 
and, FG, FH, are refpettively parallel toCD and AB - Con. 
FG and FH are perpendicularto ABandCD. - C. 2.4.1. 
Then, AB is bifected, in G. (1. 3.) and cut unequally, in E. 
wherefore, AEO+-EBO =2AGO+2GE0; - © G% 
alfo CEo+EDo=2EHoO+2HDao - - fame 
Wh, AE+EB+CE+ED 0 =2AG+2GE+2EH+2HDo 


* Sce plate, page 43. 
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But GFHE is a parallelogram, by conftruction, 

wherefore, FH=GE, and FG=>EH - : « 15. 1. 

Conf. the fquares of the four fegments, AE, EB, CE, and ED 

are equal to the fquares of AG, GF, FH and HD, twice taken, 

But, AFo=AGO+GFo,FDoO=FHO+HDo - 20.1. 

conf. 2AFO+2FDO0=2AG+ 2GF+ 2FH+ 2HDo 

Wherefore, AE+EB+CE+ED0 =2AFoO+2FDo; 

i.e. =4AF oO ; for, AF is equal to FD. 

«« But four times AFG =AIO ; 1. €. of the diameter. - 4. 2. 

Th. the fquares of the four fegments, AE, EB, CE, and ED, 

are equal to the fquare of the diameter.” 

The fourth book contains nothing particular, except fome 
remarks refpeing the conftruction of poligons ; and that the 
demonftrations in general are confiderably thortened. 

In the fifth book, the do&rine of proportion is reduced from 
twenty-five theorems to eleven ; in ten of which is contained, 
and demonftrated, a great variety of changes, in which there is 
neceflarily analogy of ratios; and in a more brief and fatis- 
fatory manner than we remember to have before feen. Our 
Author hath alfo the ambiguity attending Euclid’s fifth defini- 
tion; on which the whole, according to them, depends. On 
that definition, which has occafioned much debate and conten- 
tion amongft geometers, and has been fo warmly defended by 
Dr. Barrow, and others, our Author has given a very long and 
critical remark, which we think ex:remely pertinent. 

On the fubje& of proportion Mr. Malton has made fome ex- 
cellent obfervations. 

In the fixth book, his doétrine of proportion is well applied, 
in fearching out the properties of plane figures ; in which, 
however, there is but little deviation from Euclid. Of the 
manner of demonftrating, in this book, we fhall give the fol- 
lowing example : 

“* Theorem 25%. Jf two circles cut each other, and a right line be 
drawn cutting both circles, it will be cut proportionally, by the circum- 
Jerences, and a right line joining the points of interfePion of the circles 

** Join the points, F and G, in which the two circles, AFG and 
FBG, cut each other; and, let any right line, AB, cut both 
circles, and the right line FG, in the points A, C, D, E, and B. 

** I fay, the line AB is cut proportionally in thofe points; viz. as 
AC:CD: :BE:ED. 

** Dem. For, in the circle AFG, as AD:DF::DG:DE 

And, in the circle FBG, as DF:CD::DB:DG — 

wherefore, - - as AD:CD::DB:DE - 10. 5. 

Therefore, as AD—CD:CD::DB—DE:DE - - 7 Ss 

That is, as AC:CD::EB:ED. Q. E. D.” 

Having (according to Euclid) gone through the firft fix books 
of plane geometry ; our Author (as moft others have done) 
proceeds to the eleventh of Euclid, omitting the intermediate 

# See plate, page 43. 
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ones. The doétrine of folids is thoroughly underftood but by 
few, though on it depends the whole theory of their menfura- 
tion. In order to aflift the imagination, therefore, our Author 
has given feveral moveable fchemes, that difplay them to much 
advantage. 

The axioms are alfo illuftrated by well adapted figures; fome 
of which are demonftrable propofitions, in Euclid. 

This book is abridged from forty propofitions in Euclid 
to twenty-fix, leaving out only two problems; it neverthe- 
lefs contains more effential matter. Four theorems, viz. the 
rith, the zoth, z1ft and 22d, are not in Euclid, except the 
22d may be compared with the 35th: it is the fame, in fub- 
ftance, but has, here, fo very different an afpect, that one feems 
totally loft in the other. ‘The 11th is, to us, entirely new, and 
a valuable one indeed. 

The manner of demonftrating is, in this book, greatly abbre- 
viated ; being, in general, according to Euclid, very prolix and 
tedious. Indeed, our Author is greatly indebted to his figures 
for his brevity ; as they convey the idea fo forcibly, little is re- 
quired to be faid to communicate the premifes. 

“ Theorem 20 *. Parallelopipeds, whofe folid angles are equal, 
have that proportion, to one another, which is compouxded of the ratie 
of their fides. 

* Let ADK and-BH be equiangular parallelopipeds ; and let them 
be fo placed together, at the equal angles B, that, the fide AB of 
the one, is in the fame right line with BE, of the other, and CR 
_- BF ; confequently, the two fides BD and BG are in one right 
ine 

** On EF, and BD, compleat the parallelopiped D F I. 

*« Take any right line, V, at pleafure ; and make X to V, as BE 
to AB; and as BF is to CB, fo make Y to X ; haste as BG isto 
BD, make Z to Y. - (Prob. 32) 

“ Then, as V is to Z, fo is the parallelopiped, ADK to BH. ' 
** Dem. The folids, ADK and DFI, have equal altitudes; 

wherefore, they are toeachotheras ACtoEF; - - C.1.17, 

that is, as the ratio which is compounded of AB to BE, 

and CB to BF; i. e. as V to Y. - - Th. 11. 6, 

And, the folid DFI is to BH, as the par. DE is to EG - 17, 

that is, as DB is to BG, i.e. as ¥ to Z. - - > $0.4, 

But, ADK: DFI::V:Y, and DFI:BH::Y:Z o's Con, 

Therefore, the folid ADK: BH::V:Z - - Th. 9. 5. 

i.e. in the compounded ratio of AB to BE, CB to BF, and 

DB to BG.” 

We now come to the 8th and laft book of this work, the 
12th of Euclid, in which is opened a new way to the know- 
ledge of the properties and proportions of folids, contained 
under curved or mixed furfaces, viz. the cylinder, cone and 
{phere. 


* See plate, page 43. 
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The primary elements of this, refpe€ting pyramids and prifms, 
are novel and concife ; fo that, in the three firft theorems, we 
are as far advanced, as in fix or feven of Euclid ; the fourth, of 
this, feems wanting in Euclid, previous to his tenth. Indeed, 
what Euclid comprehends in eighteen propofitions, is here in- 
cluded in eight or nine; to fay nothing of the prolix demon- 
ftrations, or rather defcription of his figures, which are to learners 
hardly intelligible. 

To this bock is added fome theorems from Archimedes ; by 
which is inveftigated, both the fuperficial and fclid contents of 
the fphere, in which Euclid is deficient; he only fhewing the 
ratio one fphere has to another. 

“‘ Theorem 8 *, Equal prifms, or pyramids, have their bafes and 
altitudesereciprocally proportional. 

‘« If the prifms are parallelopipeds it is already proved. - 19. 7, 

* Let the triangular prifm AKC be equal to the quadrangul:r 
prifm FLG; whofe bafes, ACD, FGHI, are in the fame plane ; to 
which, draw the perpendicular BF. BF and IF are their altitudes. 

“TI fay, the bafe, ADC, is to the bafe, FGHI, as EF is to BF, 

“« Let the plane of the top, LE, be produced, cutting the wian- 
gular prifm, at EMN. 

“ Dem. The prifm AMC:AKC::EF:BP, their altitudes. 

And - - - AMC:FLG::ADC:FGHI, their bates, 

But, the prifm FLG is equal to AKC; by hypothelis, con- 

fequently, - AMC:FLG::EF:BF, i. e. as ADC: FGHLE, 

Therefore, as ADC:FGHI::EF:BF. Q. E. D. 

znd. Draw the diagonals AB, DB; EG, EH, ard EI. 

** The pyramid ABCD is equal to one third of AKC - 4, 
And, the pyramid FGEHI=one third part of FLG. 

But, quantities are in the fame ratio as their equimultiples; Ax.3.¢. 

wherefore, the pyramid ABCD is equal to FGEHI. 

** But, they have the fame baies and altitudes, as the prifins, 
AKC and FLG. 
Th, their bafes and altitudes are reciprocally proportional. 

Cor. Equal cylinders, or cones, have their bafes and altitudes 

reciprocally proportional. 

‘* Becaufe, cylinders are equal to prifms whofe bafes and alti- 
tudes are equal ; and cones to pyramids,” 

As an appendix to this work, is added a compendijous theory 
of menfuration, both of fuperficies and folids, from the fimplett 
plane figure, to the moft difficult, the fphere thewing the rationale 
of the whole, as deduced from the elements ; with the method of 
applying the meafure, fo as to produce their proper contents, 





ART. VIL. 4 Gentleman’s Tour through Manmauthfbire and Wales, 
in the Months of Fune and Fuly, 1774. 8vo. 3s. Evans. 
We are happy to find that, while the generality of our young 
men of fafhion and fortune are either idly rambling over the 
* See plate, page 43. 
14 Continent, 
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Continent, or mifpending their time and talents in making 
matches and diffipating their eftates by gambling at home, we 
have yet fome others, who have good-fenfe and tafte enough to 
beftow a laudable attention on the curiofitics, natural and arti- 
ficial of their own country. Among thefe, the Author of the 
prefent Tour claims honourable place; not only for having 
taken it, but for the motive of its publication, viz. a defire of 
inducing his countrymen to confider Wales as an objeét worthy 
attention. 

** The romantic beauties of Nature, continues he, are fo fingular and 
extravagant in the principality, particularly in the counties of Merio- 
neth and Caernarvon, that they are fcarcely to be conceived, by thofe, 
who have confined their curiofity to the other parts of Great Britain, 

** Notwithftanding this, the Welth tour has been hitherto 
flrangely neglected ; for, while the Englifh roads are crouded with 
travelling parties of pleafure, the Welth are fo rarely vifited, that 
the Author did not meet with a fingle party, during his fix weeks 
journey through Wales. 

** We muft account for this from the general prejudice which pre- 
wails, that the Welfh roads are impracticable, the inns intolerable, 
and the people infolent and brutitfh. 

*¢ The writer of thefe fheets is happy, that he is enabled to re- 
move fuch difcouraging difficulties, and affures the reader, that in 
the low, level countries, the turnpikes * are excellent ; and that the 
mountainous roads are, in moft parts, as good as the nature of the 
country will admit of; that the inns, with a few exceptions, are 
comfortable, and that the people are univerfally civil and obliging.” 

As works of this kind will not admit of abftra&t, we can only 
give our readers an idea of the entertainment they will meet 
with in the perufalof it. Of the writer’s talents for defcription, 
and the natural objects which this Principality afforded him for 
exerting them, we fhall give the following fhort fpecimen. 

‘* We now traverfed a defolate and cloud-capt country ; but as it 
happened to be low water, we avoided fome of thefe mournful moun- 
tains, by defcending on the fands of the Traeth Mawr, which carried 
us to the Pont Aberglaflyn, which divides Merioneth from Caer- 
narvonhhire, 

“« This bridge is one wide ftone arch, and is built over a roaring 
water-fal!, from two perpendicular precipices +. 


* The gentleman means the turnpike reads ;_ which throughout the work he thus 
calls turnpikes. 

+ The author of the letters from Snowdon, feems to have confounded Pont 
Aberglaflyn, with another remarkable arch, called the Devil’s Bridge, which is 
thrown over a deep glen, between Aberyftwith and Llanidlos in Montgomerythire, 
but of which we had no intelligence, till fince our return. According to our infor- 
mation, this bridge conneéts two lofty precipices, and being lately in a very ruinous 
ftage, the county thought proper to rebuild it. The difficulty of ftriking a centre 
over fuch a depth, muft occur to every one, and therefore the architeét prudently 
formed a centre upon the old arch, on which the prefent bridge was built. The 
timber frame being removed, the two arches, one under the other, make a very 
fingular appearance, 

Here 
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«« Here we paufed—the grandeur of the fcene before us, impreffed 
afilent admisation on our fenfes. We at length moved {lowly onward, 
contemplating the wonderful chafm. An impending craggy cliff, at 
leaft 800 feet high, proje¢ts from every part of its broken front ttu- 

endous rocks of the moft capricious forms, and fhadows a broad and 
tranflucid torrent, which rages like a cataract, amid the huge ruins 
fallen from the mountain, 

«« The disjointed fragments of the oppofite declivity, crufhing 
their mouldring props, feem fcarcely prevented from overwhelming 
the narrow ridge, which forms the road upon the brink of the flood. 

‘¢ The romantic imagination of Salvator Rofa, was never fired 
with a more tremendous idea, nor has his extravagant pencil ever 

roduced a bolder precipice.” 

To artificial curiofities, though fewer, our gentleman feems 
to have been not lefs attentive. On climbing up the fteep fides 
of the hill, on which is fituated the caftle of the ancient city of 
Caerleon, he blundered, he fays, upon a curious piece of Roman 
antiquity ; of which he gives the foliowing defcription. 

<¢ It was part of a circular ftone, flac on one fide, and convex on 


the other, 27 inches in diameter: on the flat furtace is reprefented 


in bas relief, a female figure fitting: one hand inclines downwards, 
and a fmall dolphin is {porting in the palm of the other, which is 
extended, There is a broad foliage round the edge of the ftone, 
which, refembling a myrtle leaf, ferves as a border to it. 

** On the convex fide are fome circular mouldings, but the cen- 
tre, which is about ten inches in diameter, is plain and unworked, 


and probably was originally fixed to a pedettal. 

*¢ The figure is indifputably intende< for a Venus, and both the 
defign and execution of it, when perfect, in my opinion, ‘ar furpaffed 
the general fpecimens of fculpture, which the Romans lef* in Britain, 

** This bas relief has been hitherto unknown, and ‘hough it was 
accidentally difcovered, among the ruins, about two years fince, yet 
fuch was the ignorance of the people, that it was neglected, and 
thrown afide, as a ftone of no value, while the meaner materials 
were found ufeful in mending the roads. 

“* Tcannot recollect to have feen Venus ever defcribed with a 
dolphin in her hand, as in this figure ; though Cupid has frequently 
been thus reprefented, according to the following lines, quoted by 
Auguftinus, in his explanation of ancient gems : 

* Non fruftra manibus tenet delphinem et florem, 
© Hic enim terram, ille vero mare habet.” 

A reprefentation of this piece of antiquity, as it appears in 
its prefent itate is given, as a frontifpiece to this little volume. 

Of the manners of the people our traveller does not feem to 
have fought opportunities of feeing much, and therefore has 
faid but little. He condemns, indeed, the men for their excefs 
in drinking Welch ale, and gives the following account of the 
fingular drefs of the Pembrokefhire women. 

** There is a particularity in the drefs of the Pembrokefhire wo- 
men, which, becaufe it differs from the reft of the Welfh, I hhall 
defcribe, 


© The 
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«¢ The women, even in the midft of fummer, generally wear a 
heavy cloth gown ; and inftead of acap, a large handkerchief wrapt 
over their heads, and tied under their chins. 

** On firft feeing this fantaftic head drefs, I really imagined that 
there was an epidemical fwelling or tooth-ach in the country. 

*¢ It is poflible that this fafhion might originate from Flanders, as 
Pembrokefhire was formerly fettled by Flemings. In that low 
country, this head drefs might have been thought a neceffary prefer- 
vation againft the damps, and a national prejudice may have con- 
tinued it in Wales, for more than {ix centuries. 

«© This cuftom is certainly peculiar to Pembrokefhire ; for in the 
other parts of Wales, the women, as well as tle men, wear large 
beaver hats, with broad brims, flapping over their fhoulders, 

«¢ Nay, even fome of the better fort of people affect this covering ; 
for I afterwards met, at Llandrindod wells, three old ladies of the 
neighbourhood, who fupped with us, under the fhade of their bea- 
vered umbrellas. ‘The general prevalence of this latter cuftom re- 
called to my memory the fabulous hiftory of Giraldus, concerning 
beavers being found on the Tywy banks, in Cardiganfhire, and 
might induce a ftranger to give fome kind of credit to the legend.” 

Of the Methodift Academy in the neighbourhood of Aber- 
gavenny, founded by the pious munificence of a right honour- 
able Lady, our Traveller gives the fubfequent concife account. 

“ This academy is inftituted for the initruétion and maintenance 
of fuch youths who may fhew any forward or extraordinary {parks of 
genius. ‘The ftudents may be taken from the cottage or from the 
field, without diftinction of rank or age, but their abilities or their 
call muft be indifputable, before they can be admitted within the 
facred walls; thefe are the only qualifications. ‘The e/e? are here 
taught the grand art of regeneration, and in due time are to be fent 
forth as apoitles, to impofe their dangerous {uperftition on the weak 
minds of the credulous multitude *.” 

Our Traveller takes more than one opportunity of teftifying 
his diflike to the Methodifts, whom he charges with an illiberal 
zeal in demolifhing the relics of pagan antiquities +. Not that 
he pays fo high a veneration to the fuppofed druidical remains 
of this country, as has been done by fome antiquaries. 

*¢ J fufpect that many of our Druid antiquaries, are by far too 
fanguine in their favourite purfuit, and that they attribute to religious 
ufes, what was originally intended only for private advantage. 

** A profufion of learning has been expended upon the Carneds 
of Wales, when I am convinced many of thofe heaps of ftone were 


* Going about three years ago, out of curiofity into a celebrated methodift chapel 
at Bath, I recolleéted, in the perfon of the preacher, a man who had lived in a 
family of my intimate acqu@tntance in the capacity of coachman, and on enquiry 
was informed, that he had ftudied and taken his degrees in this new founded college, 
from whence he juft emerged, to untertake the guiding of fouls inftead of horfes. . 

+ To be fure the Method fts have no great reverence for heathen antiquities ; not 
may their religion be fo claffical, or gentleman-like as to fuit our Traveller’s tafte. 
We cannot approve, however of that fportive turn, which difpofes him /udere cum 
facris : thinking it, befide, inconfiftent with true gentility to object to going to heaven 
becaufe guided by one’s own coachman ! 
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piled together, for no other reafon than that the reft of the field might 
afford a clearer pafture. 

«« In the melancholy wafte between Pont Aberglaflyn and Llyng- 
wennyn, Tobferved many modern Carneds, which had been thrown u 
in large piles by the induftrious inhabitants, for that profitable purpofe. 

‘* ] pafs no reflection on the fingle monuments, or on the circular 
upright ftones, which abound in moft parts of this country. Thefe 
may perhaps deferve notice ; but a ftranger would fcarcely make 
them the principal object of his tour, as they will not bear a com- 
parifon with Stone-henge or Abury, either in magnitude of ftones, 
or regularity of defign.” 

At the end of the book is given the rout of the Tour, with 
the diftance of the feveral places vifited, amounting in the 


whole to 717 miles. 





ART. VII. Edwin and Fulia, a Novel, in a Series of Letters, 
By a Lady. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. Wilkie. 
To the ftill furviving credit of novel-writing, and increafing ho- 
nour of the literary ladies of this country, we have here another 
performance of the kind; meriting honourable mention in our 


review. As to give a meagre abfira& of its ftory will not be 


expected of us, let it fuffice to fay, that it is fufficiently intereft- 
ing, and, though poetical juftice is not obferved in the cataftro- 
phe, it is not the lefs moral or affeting. The following fenfible 
and pathetic letter from the heroine of the piece, on the ru- 


moured indifcretions of her huiband, affords the married ladies 
fome excellent and important precepts; and will ferve to give 
our readers in general a {pecimen of the manner in which thefe 
inftructive and entertaining letters are written. 

“ Dear Emity, 

“* Brom whence could you hear the cruel tale of Julia’s mifery?— 
What bold officious tongue dared to reveal the indifcretions of my 
hufband ?—Let them be who they will, | fhake them from my friend- 
fhip; for they have given a moit convincing proof, that they have 
none for me.—And let me caution you, Emily, not to be fo fevere 
in your counfels; for] can tell you, meek as vou may think me, J 
can refent, when I am greatly injured:—and I fhould be forry to be 
angry with my friend ; which I mutt be, if the continues to write in 
the manner of her laft letter. 

‘** If I cannot vindicate my hufband’s honour, believe me, I'll 
never a fecond time hear it afperfed.—Let his conduét be what it 
will, I fhall never thank the bufy, meddling world, for informing 
me of it:—fo far from it, that I thall efteem it the greatcit affront 
imaginable. 

“If he has erred, it muft have been in the fatal moment of / 
prize :—and who dare boait their own firength '—thall frail mort: 
condemn, becaufe they have never had temptation ?—Rather }«! 
be ambitious to conceal our neighbour’s faults, than cager to exp 
them :—thofe that make a prattice of the latter, will always lay 


themfelves under fufpicion ; for fcandal proceeds from jealouiy, not 
attection 
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affection :—it is in order to reduce exalted charaéters to a level with 
their own—detefted malice! 

‘* If I was certain of the infidelity of my Edwin—which, thank 
God, [am not—imy behaviour fhould be more circumfpeé than ever ; 
—my fondnefs, my kindnefs, fhould be redoubled, in hopes that time, 
and my unabated tendernefs, might win him over to love and virtue, 

“ O, my friend! in the midit cf my anxiety, when my fears 
overcome my hopes, I can look forward to that day of blifs, when all 
my hours of foft folicitude will be overpaid with rapture ;—when my 
Edwin, confcious of his own imprudence, fhall thank the faithful 
hand of Julia, for leading him to happinefs, and her.—But, could 
I ever expect that day to arrive, if, with a brutality difgraceful to 
human nature, | fhould caft off my regard, at a time when he wanted 
it the moft, to join with the cruel world in condemnation, and 
- harden him in his crimes ?—No, Edwin, .thy foul’s peace is of too 
much confequence to the bleeding heart of thy fond Julia :—the’ll 
drag, the’ll {natch thee from perdition; or die in the attempt. 

** It is probable, Emily, you may expeét to be thanked, for what 
you imprudently conceive to be an act of the moft generous friend- 
fhip.—You offer me your purfe, your houfe—and, when thefe fail, 
{wear that you would rather beg your bread with me from door to 
door, than that I fhould live with the bafe wretch that has difho- 
noured me.—Hard words, Emily, of a man I love better than imyfelf ! 
—but I mutt forgive you for this once, well knowing your patiion is 
too often permitted to conquer your reafon :—thank you, I promife 
you I cannot; for I efieem your counfel of a moit pernicious nature. 

** You barbaronfly perfuade me to renounce my hufband; to flie 
him ; to leave him to his ruin—Good God! that Emily can give 
fuch advice!—How weak mutt you fuppofe my affeétion to be 
founded !—Did not my letters convince you, that while Edwin lay 
fick upon his bed, pity heightened my regard ?—I loved him more 
tenderly than ever :—and fhall we grant pity to the body, and deny 
it to the foul?—No, no, my friend, fuch conduét can never refult 
from real love—’tis felfifhneds. 

«© Sure, to fave a hufband is worth the trial. I believe many 
would reform, that have been indifcreet, if their wives would give 
them leave :—but no fooner is the goffip’s tale heard, than the im- 
— wife, with clamorous tongue, denounces vengeance on his 

ead; and foon convinces him, fhe is not angry at his finning againtt 
Heaven, but her :—and, without permitting her affection to make 
one effort towards reclaiming him, abfolutely refigns him up to fin 
and mifery. 

*« I intreat, that you will never difcover to me the perfon that 
fent you this fatal information ;—for I am afraid it will not be 
in my power to beitow that Chriftian forgivenefs on them that | 
could with. 

“¢ T may be too warm :—but when you confider what I have at 
ftake, furely you will forgive me.—I would not for the world, Edwin 
fhould fufpect I had ever heard the ftory :—and how is it poffible to 
be kept trom him, when every one has the liberty of prating ?——— 
I charge you, Emily, as you value my peace, fuffer not the nae 
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bufy world, to traduce the character of my hufband; nor do yoy 
itrike daggers into the breaft of a friend, that truly loves you.—But I 
will fay no more—confiding in your honour and your friendfhip. 

«« Edwin has received feveral letters from Henry Cleveland.—I 
find he is paying his addreffes to Lady Caroline Brompton :—may 
they be happy in each other !—But, alas! happinefs is not to be 
expected on this fide the grave.—I once thought I had found it: —it 
is vanifhed now :—but I have hopes'that I may ftill in part poffe(s 
it ere I die. 

“‘ I hear Edwin’s footiteps—Adieu, my Emily; and let me 
‘always fubfcribe myfelf, your admiring, as well as affectionate 
friend, Juita STANLEY.” 





ART. IX. Judah Reftored: A Poem, in Six Books. By Dr. Roberts, 
of Eton College, z vol. fmall 8vo. 6s. Wilkie. 

The poetical abilities of Dr. Roberts have been fo lately efti- 
mated by the publication of his Mifcellaneous Poems, that the 
reader is probably not very highly prepofleffed in favour of his 
talents for Epic poetry. 

“ Not, fays the Doétor, in his preface, that I have prefumed to 
call this work an Epic poem; if I had, I fhould probably be told, 
that there is no hero fufficiently mark’d to dignify it with that title. 
Daniel would have anfwered that purpofe, could I have trefpafs’d 
upon hiftory fo far as to have carried him back to Jerufalem. That 
however was impoflible ; nor was I folicitous about it. I believe 
there is unity of defign; and it does not le{en my veneration for 
Milton, that fome critics have affirmed Adam to be the hero of his 
poem, while others have confer’d that honour upon Satan. With 
regard to narrative, epifode, fimile, &c. I have endeavoured to follow 
the laws of Epic, as prefcribed by the beft models. 

** Such as the poem is, I offer it to the public with all deference, 
and humility; not doubting but that every reader of candour, and 
tafte, will pardon many imperfections in a work, which has been 
attended with no fmall labour, and difficulty.” 

Criticifm is difarmed of its feverity by fo modeft an intro- 
duction: but though juftice may drop the point of her fword, 
the fhould ever be tenacious of the level of her balance. 

The fubje& of this Poem is the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonith Captivity ; the hiftory of which, being fomewhat 
barren of circumftances, the writer has greatly aflifted it by his 
imagination. He expreffes, however, his fears that his work 
bears an inaufpicious title. A fubjeé founded on Sacred Scrip- 
ture, fays he, will probably lefs recommend itfelf, than if it 
had been built on fome tale recorded by the refpeétable authors 
of fable and romance. This may poffibly be; but there is 
another circumftance, which we fear will make equally againit 
its general reception with the publick. This is its want of the 
pleafing appendage of rhime ; which, though it may be {pared 

in 
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in compofitions of great length, whofe authors havea ftrong, 
natural flow of verfification, gives a grace and ornament, as 
Dr. Byrom very juftly obferves, to the fhorter productions of 
others. Our Author indeed, contends for the propriety of 
blank verfe in a manner, that requires we fhould let him fpeak 
for himfelf. 

«¢ It is faid that the difficulty of writing is much increafed by the 
ufe of rhyme; perhaps fo; but the merit of a work by no means 
arifes from the difficulty of execution. In poetry, as well as philo- 
fophy, that is the bett principle, which attains the fame end by the 
application of the leaft force. ‘There are men, whom nature has 
endow’d with fuch a quicknefs of parts, that they write with the © 
greateft eafe, and fluency; others again conceive more deliberately, 
and exprefs more flowly. If there appears equal merit in the works 
of thefe authors, no reader extolls the one, becaufe they were pro- 
duced by much labour; or derogates from the other, becaufe they 
flow’d with facility. Befides, I greatly doubt the truth of the pofi- 
tion, ‘ that it is an eafier tatk to write blank verfe than rhyme;’ to 
fome, I believe, it is; but with more, I believe the contrary to be 
true; and I am induced to think {fo for this reafon,—that almoft the 
loweft dealer in rhyme makes his ends chime juftly, and his lines 
flow tolerably harmonious ; whereas few writers in blank verfe have 
learnt the fecret of relieving the ear by a proper variation of the 
cadence. The only difference between their meafure, and rhyme is, 
that the rhyme is wanting ; while the verfe is conftituted in fuch a 
manner, that the ear has a right to expect it, and is difappointed in 
not finding it. The ftop fiares you full in the face at the end of 
almoft every line; the rhyme is not there; the paufe is not varied: 
the reader throws by the poem with difguft ; attributes the faults of 
the author to the nature of his work, and hattily concludes, that 
rhyme is effential to poetry.” 

Whether Dr. Roberts has difplayed the mafter in the harmo- 
nious flow of his lines, and variation of his paufes, we fubmit to 
the judgment of the reader, with a fpecimen or two of the 
poem. , 

The fubje& is propofed in the following exordium. 

‘* The tall of proud Belfhazzar, the return 
Of Benjamin, and Juda, captive tribes, 

I fing, Spirit of God, who to the eyes 

Of holy feers in vifion didft reveal 

Events far diftant ; thou, who once didft touch 
Their lips with heavenly fire, and tune their harps 
To ftrains, fublimer than the Tufcan ftream 
Caught from his Latian bards, or echoed round 
The wide Agean from Ionia’s fhore, 

Infpire my foul ; bleft fpirit, aid my fong. 

“+ The fun full feventy times had pafs’d the realm 
Of burning Scorpius, and was haftening down 
The fleep convex of heaven, fince Babylon 
Receiv’d her mourning prifoners, Savage taunts, 
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And the rude infult of their barbarous lords, 

Embitter all their woe. Meanwhile the Law, 

Proclaim’d on Horeb’s top, neglected lies ; 

Nor kid, nor evening lamb, nor heifer bleeds, 

Nor incenfe fmoaks, nor holy Levite claims 

Choice fruits, and rich oblations. On the trees, 

That o’er the waters bend, their untun’d harps, 

Harps, which their fathers ftruck to feftal hymns, 

Hang ufelefs. ”Twas the hill, ’twas Sion’s hill, 

Which yet Jehovah lov’d. There once he dwelt ; 

There ftood his temple; there from fide to fide 

The * cherub ftretch’d his wings, and from the + cloud 

Beam’d bright celeftial radiance. Thence, tho’ driven 

In early childhood to a ftranger’s land 

Or born fad heirs of flavery, {till they caft 

An anxious look from { Perath’s willowy vale, 

Toward Jordan, facred ftream: and when the fun 

Sunk in the weft, with eager eye purfued 

His parting beams; and pointed to the place, 

Where from their fight the faint horizon hid 

Thofe hills, which || round deferted Salem’s walls 

Stood like a bulwark. And as fome tir’d § hart, 

Driven by keen hunters o’er the champain wild, 

Pants for the running brook, fo long the tribes 

Of captive Judah for their native clime, 

Again to fing the itrains of Jeffe’s fon, 

Again to raife a temple to their God.” 

The next paffage we fhall extraét, is the converfation between 

King Balfhazzar and the Prophet David, after the latter had 
expounded the hand-writing on the Wall. Mene Mrene Texee 


UPHARSIN. 


sis Number’d is thy realm, 


‘ And finifh’d: in the balance art thou weigh’d, 
* Where God hath found thee wanting.’ 

** Prophet of evils! dar’ft thou pour on me 
* Thy threats ill-ominous, and judgments dark,” 
Incens’d the monarch cries, * Hence to thy tribes; 
‘ Teach them obedience to their fovereign’s will, 
* OrI will break that wand, and rend in twain 
‘ The mantle. of thy God.—Or if thefe marks 
* Thou wilt erafe from that accurfed wall, 
* Take half my realm.’ He fpake, and fix’d his eyes 
Wild flaring on the myftic characters : 
His rage all funk at once; his fear return’d 
Tenfold; when thus the man of God began. 

** Go to the fhady vales of Palzftine, 
* Vain prince, or Syrian Lebanon, and tear 
* The palms, and cedars from their native mould 

V. 20. Pfalm cxxxvii. 2. * 1 Kings vi. 29. + « Kings viii. 10. 
t Evphrates. 
|| Pf. exxy. 2. § Pf, xiii. 


Upreoted 
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* Uprooted; then return, and break this rod. 
* Believe me, far more arduous were the tafk: 
* For it has harden’d in the ftreams of heaven ; 
‘ And tho’ not dedicate to forcerer’s arts 

‘ By magic incantation, and ftrange fpells ; 

* Yet fuch.a potent virtue doth refide 

* In every part, that not the united force 

* Of all thy kingdom can one line, one grain, 

* Of meafure, or of folid weight impair. 

* Wilt thou that I revoke thy dettin’d fate ? 

* Devoted prince, I cannot. * Hell beneath 

* Is moved to meet thee. See the mighty dead, 

‘ The kings, that fat on golden thrones approach, 

© The chief ones of the earth. ‘ O Lucifer, 

* Son of the morning, that thou vaunting faid’ft 

*¢ J will afcend the heavens; I will exalt 

*¢ My throne above the ftars of God, the clouds 

* Shall roll beneath my feet,’ art thou too weak 

“* As we? art thou become like unto us? 

«¢ Where now is all thy pomp? where the fweet found 
«© Of viol, and of harp?’ with curious eye 

* Tracing thy mangled corfe, the refcued fons 

“ Of Solyma fhall fay, ‘ is this the man 

«* That fhook the pillars of the.trembling earth, 

*¢ That made the world a defart? all the kings, 

* Each in his houfe intomb’d, in glory reft, 

« While unlamented lie thy naked limbs, 

* The fport of dogs, and vu.tures. In that day 

* Shall thefe imperial towers, this haughty queen, 

* That in the midft of waters fits fecure, 

* Fall proftrate on the ground. Ill-ominous birds 
Shall o’er the unwholefome marihes fcream for food ; 
And hiffing ferpents by fulphureous pools 

Conceal their filthy brood. The traveller 

In vain fhall afk where flood Affyria’s pride: 

No trace fhall guide his dubious fteps ; nor fage, 

© Vers’d in hiftoric lore, fhall mark the fite 

* Of defolated Babylon.?. Thus fpake 

The feer, and with majeftic ftep retir’d. 

‘¢ Aghaft the nobles ftand ; cold drops of fweat; 
Cold as the icy dews of death, o’erfpread 
Belfhazzar’s face; and ever and anon 
His eyes hold converfe with the fatal wall 
In wild diftra&tion. Nathlefs he prolongs 
The feaft, and quaffs the ftill returning bowl, 
Which, like the fabled ftream of Lethe, fteeps 
His fenfes in oblivion. Dance and fong, 

With all the diffonance of barbarous mirth 

Confound his callous mind; his dread fubfides ; 

Stretch’d on his golden couch the monarch lies 

Secure, nor heeds the prophet’s warning voices 
%* Tfaiah xiv. 9, kc, 
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Art. X. Objfervations, Civil and Canonical, on the Marriage Con- 
tra&, as entered into conformably to the Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church of England. By W. Kenrick, LL. D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hooper. 


The fubje&, on which the multifarious pen of our induftrious affo- 
ciate hath been here employed, is not more univerfally interefting 
than the manner, in which he has treated it, is fingular and curious. 
His general defign, and motives for the publication, may be gathered 
from the following advertifement. 

“ The licentioufnefs of the married women of the prefent day, 
and the encouragement given them by the Spiritual Court, in ad- 
mitting their recrimination on their hufbands, in order to prevent 
divorce, threaten fuch dreadful confequences to fociety, that the pub- 
lication of the fucceeding obfervations, originally written to ferve a 
private purpofe, has been reprefented to their author as a laudable 
expedient, that may poffibly check in fome meafure that diffolutenefs 
of manners, which diftinguifhes the prefent from any former zra, 
and reflects the higheft difhonour on our age and nation. He would 
be wanting therefore, in his duty to community, fhould he with-hold 
from the public any thing that promifes to contribute to fo falutary a 
purpofe ; even though the following ftrictures fhould be deemed 
among the feebleft efforts of his pen. To the ladies he makes no 
apology for proving, that infidelity in a hu/band is lefs criminal in the 
eye of the Law, than proffitution in a wife; as he cannot fuppofe the 
profligacy of the former a tempting example to the latter, unlefs he 
could fubfcribe to the poet’s fevere fatire on the fex, when he fays, 

Ev'ry Woman is at heart a rake. Port.” 

An apology, indeed, were needlefs with the virtuous part of the 
fex ; who, we are perfuaded, will think themfelves under fome obli- 
gation tothe author; as his difplay of the heinous criminality of the 
feduétion of married women may be the means of freeing them from 
that difgufting, when not dangerous, _poeney which fo generally 
prevails in the polite world, and has been even ferioufly recommended 
by a late nobleman to his fon, as effentially neceffary to the charaéter 
of a man of fafhion and a gentleman. 

That hufbands, whofe wives are not deadened by diffipation to all 
fenfe of morality and religion, will think themfelves equally obliged 
to him, is not to be doubted, fhould they be able to engage their 
attention a moment to Oéd/erwations, fo highly important to their 
prefent happinefs and future welfare. 

It is true, indeed, that our author gives a greater latitude of per- 
fonal liberty to the hufband than to the wife ; but, as what he ad- 
vances feems founded on the beft authority, it is fo far incontroverti- 
ble ; and as he hints, it would be paying a very bad compliment to 
the fair fex, to fuppofe the licentious pleafures of prefligacy can excite 
their envy, 
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He fets out with obferving that the common and ftatute Laws of 
England, im moit cafes, confider marriage, according to-Blackitone, 
only as a civil contract. With proteftants of the Church of England, 
he alfo obferves, as well as in other proteftant countries, marriage is 
no facrament or religious duty, but a mere moral and civil union : 
and, though the terms of the marriage ceremony, as prefcribed in the 
ritual, are to be explained in a {icriptural fenfe ; yet that fenfe, fays 
he, is to be determined by the primitive apoitolic canons and the 
divine law, as laid down in the fcriptures ; and not by later canon 
laws, derived from popifh councils or papal decretals. He affirms, 
however, that it is by thefe latter, and particularly by a decree of the 
council of Trent, our fpiritual courts are governed in matrimonial 
cafes. ‘* According,” fays he, ‘* to the prefent praétice of our 
ecclefiattical courts, in cafes of matrimonial infidelity, if the party 
accufed prove that the accufer hath alfo committed adultery *, fuch 
proof is held a compenfation for the crime of the accufed, ard the 
accufer fails of courfe in tlie fuit. But, this iscontrary tothe practice 
of the civil and canon law in other proteftant countries, and as it 
ftood immediately after the Reformation in England. A divorce for 
adultery was then granted a vinculo matrimonii, from the bonds of 
matrimony ; and it was the opinion of the church of England, at the 
commencement of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that, after adivorce 
for adultery, the parties might marry again. It is true that the 
defpotic tribunal, the far-chamber, whofe very name is odious to the 
ears of a free-born Englithman, did reverfe this opinion. That ar- 
bitrary and high-flown prelate, arch-bifhop Bancroft, with the con- 
fent of the clergy, got it there determined that adultery was only a 
caufe of divorce, a men/a et thoro, from bed and board. 

«¢ But, what was this lefs than acting aguinft the fpirit, reverfing the 
very principles, of the Reformation ; and recurring back again to the 
ufages and practicés of popery ? It is indeed remarkable that Englith- 
men talk fometimes as ignorantly of their religious as of their civil 
liberty, in extravagantly boaiting the effects of the Reformation. 

‘© Had indeed the reformario /egum, projected in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, been carried into execution, by any of his fucceffors, 
a more compleat reform would have taken place in England ; as it 
did in Holland, and other proteftant countries. But as it is, the 
Reformation hath but imperfeGly entered into the conftitution of the 
church of England, and the inftitutes of our ecclefiaftical law : there 
having been few, if any, ftatutes fince made refpecting popery, in 
which the faving of the ecclefiaftical jurifdi€tion is not efpecially pro- 
vided for. It is indeed exprefsly mentioned, in moft of them, that 
nothing therein fhall take away, or abridge, the authority or jurif- 
diction of ecclefiaftical cenfures ; but that the archbifhops, bithops, 
and other ecclefiattical judges, may proceed as before fuch laws were 
enacted. What is this but carefully raking up the embers, and mot 
fuperftitioufly preferving the idolatrous relicts of popery ?” 


* Or even fornication, which our modern practice has confounded with adultery, 
contrary to the fenfe and fpirit of the canons, and the fcriptures, or divine Jaw, on 
which the ecclefiafical law is confefiedly founded, 
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Our Author proceeds tq inveltigate the nature of the crime com- 
monly called adultery; fhewing how far the modern practice of our 
fpiritual courts, in granting or refufing divorces under pretence of 
that crime, is conformable to the canons of the Chriftian Church 
and the Laws of England, At the fame time he endeavours to elu- 
cidate a point, which appears to have divided the canoniils and 
civilians refpecting the legal punifhments of adultery, As the 
diftinétion, made by the ancient laws and primitive canons, between 
this crime in the man and in the woman, is remarkable and not very 
generally known, we fhall cite a few pailages at large, as a fpecimen 
of the manner and matter of our author’s argument. 

“* Having explained, what is meant by the crime of adultery ; 
the author of Wood’s Inftitutes proceeds to enumerate the feveral 
punifhments, that have been inflicted on fuch criminals in different 
ages and countries. He obferves that, by the conftitution of Con- 
ftuniine, it was punifhed with death ; agrecable to the Levitical law ; 
and for a good reafon, continues he, ‘* becaufe it might include the 
worft kind of robbery, that of depriving innocent children of their 
lawful inheritance.’ 

‘* But it is not made death, in the wife, by the Novels of Juftinian. 
She only undergoes a fcourging and the lofs of her dower ; and if 
afterwards the is confined to a monaftery, the hufband hath liberty to 
receive his wife at any time within two years: but by that law it is 
death in the hufband.’ * 

** On the apparent incompatibility of mildnefs and feverity con- 
tained in this law, our modern inftitutor has the following remark : 

‘* The reafon of this I cannot underftand. It is faid that Theodora, 
the wife of Juftinian, was the contriver of it. Some pretend tha 
aliowances ought to be made for the weaknefs of the fex.”’ 

“ But, granting this effect of female influence on the author of the 
Novels ; fickle as he was in the light of a lawgiver, he could never be 
fo favourable to the fair fex and cruel to his own, as to puniih incon- 
tinence in the one with death, and to excufe the other with only the 
lofs of dower and a fcourging ; efpecially if we confider that the civil 
confequences of the one and the other are fo very didproportionate. + 

** But, though Wood could not comprehend the a why the 
hufband was punifhed with death, when the wife efcaped with 
icourging, it is plain from this very circumftance, that by adultery 
in the hafband was not meant mere fornication, or the fimple act of 
incontinency. It was the crime of lying with another man’s wife ; 
acrime much more heinous in a married man, who had a wife of 
his own to go to, than ina fingle man, who had none ; the crime of 


* See Wood Inft. Book III. chap. x. 

t Efpecially too as the affair of tcourging was what the wife muft of courfe be 
fuppofed to have been ufed to; untefs her huiband, negleéting Solomon’s advice, by 
{paring the rod, had fpoiled the child ; forthe civii law gave the huiband a very 
wholefome authority over his wife ; allowing him for fome mifdemeanours flage/libus 
et fuftibus acriter verberare uxcrem, that is, accord ng to forne tranflators, “ to care dr 
face ber fides very handfomely .” an unpolifhed cufiom, it is true ; prevailing at 
prefent, I think, only in Rufia, under the government of an Empcefls remarkable 
tor her matrimonial obedience. 

Kz the 
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the married man being, what our lawyers call double adultery ; and 
therefore, it is no wonder it was feverely and fignally punifhed. 

“«* At the fame time, we may learn, from the Code, that adultery, 
even in a hufband, was not thus feverely punifhed, unlefs it was com- 
mitted knowingly and wilfully. 

«¢ If one lies with another’s wife, not knowing her to be married, 
as in the publick ftews, this punifhment ought not to be infli&ed; 
for, though a man, who attempts an unlawful thing, thall be liable 
to the confequences of it, yet thofe con/equences ought to be of the 
fame nature with the firft defign*. As when one intends to kill 
Titius, and kills Marius by miftake, he fhall die for it ; becaufe he 
intended murther. But he that intended to commit fornication with 
Titia, and ignorantly commits adultery with her, not knowing her 
to be married, ought not to be punifhed for adultery ; for a crime of 
a different nature was intended. What if the man defigned adultery 
with Titia, and it appears that Titia is unmarried ? Neither ought 
he in this cafe to be punifhed as an adulterer, for the intention and the 
a@ ought to purfue each other, at leaft in the general defign +. 

** It is hence extremely clear, that the carnal commerce of a married 
man with a woman, whom he does not know, or has not reafon to 
believe, is married, is not adultery in the man ; whether the woman 
be married or fingle: while, on the contrary, a married woman is 
guilty of adultery, by carnal commerce with any man but her huf 
band ; becaufe fhe cannot be inconfcious of her own marriage, and 
therefore muft know that fhe is both principal and accomplice, in the 
lying with another man’s wife ; which is of the very effence, as the 
{choolmen fay, of adultery. 

‘* This diftinction between adultery and fimple fornication is per- 
fe&tly conformable to the ancient canons of the chriftian church, 
and the judgment of the ablett fcholiafts ; before they were fuper- 
feded by the modern innovations of popery. Thus Theodore Bal- 
famon, inhis Scholium on the 48th Apoftolic canon, fays that, ifa 
married man has to do with a fingle woman, he does not commit 
adultery, but only fornication ; but, if he lies with a married woman 
he is an adulterer. Whereas, if a married woman has the carnal 
knowledge of any man whatever, except her hufband, fhe commits 
adultery }. 

** The fame doétrine is laid down alfo in the canons of St. Bafil, and 

pears to be univerfally received by the primitive fathers of the an- 
cient Greek and Latin charches. 

“* Nor was this doétrine merely preceptive ; it was confirmed by 
difcipline: for the hufband was permitted, nay enjoined, to put away 


* Agreeably, as he might have obferved, to the ancient maxim, aus non facit 
ream, nifi mens fit rea. 

4+ Wood Init. paye 272. See alfo Juftinian’s Code. 

f Scias autem, quod vir quidem, fi adhue conftante matrimonio cum aliqua 
muliere lbera rcm habeat, fornicationem, non adulterium, committit : non ita autem, 
fi cum ea que viro conjunéta eft 3 tunc enim ut adulter punitur. Moulier autem, fi 
cam alie guocungue, conitante matrimonio coeat, ut adultera punitur. 

See Beweridze’s Syrodicon. Tom, I. p. 32 
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his wife for adultery ; but the woman was expreffedly forbid to leave, 
or put away, her hufband for fornication, or even adultery. 

«* In the ninth canon of St. Bafi!, it is declared, on the authority alfo 
of Hieremias, that *‘ if a married woman goes aftray with a man, 
fhe fhall not be returned to her hufband ; but remain in her pollution. 
For to live with an adulterefs is abfurd and impious.”* At the fame 
time the fame canon declares, and is ftrenuoufly feconded by the 
{choliatts, that a married woman cannot lawfully leave, or put away, 
her hufband, though he be a fornicator and even an adulterer +.” 

Our Author next takes into confideration the terms of the marriage 
contract, andthe moral obligation impofed by the plighted troth in 
matrimony, as celebrated in the church of England. In this part of 
his argument he is led to examine the alledged caufes of its original 
inititution, as itis faid in the days of man’s innocency. ‘Thefe are, 

“« Firft, Ir was ordained for the procreation of children, to be 
brought up in the fear and nurture of the Lord, and to the praife of 
his holy name. 

** Secondly, 1t was ordained fora remedy againft fin, and ty avoid 
fornication ; that fach perfons as have not the gitt of continency, 
might marry, and keep themfelves undefiled members ot Chriit’s 
body. 

“* Thirdly, It was ordained for the mutual fociety, help, and 
comfort, that the one ought to have of the other, both in profperity 
and adverfity.” f{ 

“Tt is very juitly obferved, by Milton, that the order of thefe caufes 
is reverfed. By the divine inftitution, the laft was firft and the 
firit lait. <“* And the Lord God faid, it is not good that man fhould 
be alone, I will make him a help meet for him.” It was after this, 
that God blefled them, and faid unto them, ‘‘ Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply.”” 

** As to the fecond of the above affigned caufes, Ido not fee that it 
entered, at that time, into God’s holy ordinance, at all ; and yet the 
minifter exprefsly fays, in the fervice, that the holy ftate of matri- 
mony, ashe is going to celebrate it, is an honourable eftate, in- 
itituted of God in the time of man’s innocency, though not a fyllable 
is {aid in the {cripture about the fecond caufe. 


* Si fuerit mulier cum alio viro, non revertetur ad virum fuum, fed polluta 
polluetur. Qui habet adulteram fiultus et impetus? Bat. Can. IX. ) 
+ Mulier fiquidem, quz a viro, fecedit, alterique adjungitur, adultera judicatui, 
nec amplius a viro fuo recipictur. Virum autem, etiamfi fornicatus fuerit, aut 
aduleratus, mulier relinguere baud pote. Zonar de can. 1X. Bafilis. The fame 
fcholiaft, in his note on the 48th Apoftolic canon, expreffes himfelf alfo as follows. 
“ Ifa married man have to do with a woman not his,wife, we judge him guilty of 
fornication ; but qwe Aave no canon that fubjects him to the punifhment of adultery, if 
the woman, he lies with, be uxmarried: the wife therefore muft receive the hufband 
returning from fornication, but the hufband may turn his incontinent wife out of 
doors.” © Si vir uxori cohabitans, cum altera fuerit, fornicatorem talem judicamus : 
* Non tamen baberus canonem, quo adulterii crimini fubjiciatur, fi ft in non-nuptam 
* peceatum, Uxor itaque a fornicatione redeuatem maritum tuum reciplet ; maritus 
* vero pollutam ab xJibus fuis excludet,’ 

Beveridge’s Syrsdicor. 


s¢ There 


+ See i al 
} See the matrimonial fervice. 
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«¢ There can be no doubt that chaftity is a moft amiable virtue as well 
in man as woinan, and that the caufe in queftion is a laudable incite- 
ment to marriage ; it is a prudential and virtuous ordinance of man ; 
but flillit does not appear to be the ordinance of Ged, at the inttitu- 
tion of marriage ; if that inftitution took place, as the ritual fays, in 
the time of man’s innocency.” 

Jur Author proceeds to confirm this reafoning from the example 
of the patriarchs and other eminent perfons, living under the law : 
remarking, with refpect to the above /econd caufe, that ‘* Occafion 
feems to have heen taken, from a very equivocal paflage in 
St. Paul’s firft epiftle to the Corinthians, to add this merely-moral 
motive to the religious caufes of God’s holy ordinance. 

‘* The paflage is this: 

«© Neverthelefs, to avoid fornication, let every man have his own 

wife, and let every woman have her own hufband.—Let the huf- 

band render unto the wife due benevolence: and likewife alfo the 

wife unto the hufband.”— 1 Cor. chap. vii. ver. 2. 3. 

**The apottle, however, exprefsly fays, ‘I {peak this of permiffion, 
* not of commandment.” By which he plainly intimates that he 
fpeaks from doubtful, and not divine, authority ; as he does in like 
manner, in more places than one in the fame chapter *. 

«¢ And indeed, who, that has any refpect for the fair fex, or the ori- 
ginal inftitutions of God and nature, can conceive the apoftle to have 
been here divinely infpired ; when in the very introduction to theie 
his remarks on the difcipline of the marriage flate, he declares totally 
againft it, by faying ‘* It is good for a man not to towh a WoMAN.” 
I might fafely appeal againft him to the graveit and chafteft of our 
divines ; to the whole male and female world; but 1 will examine 
firft into the pretended authority. 

“In the beginning of the creation, fays the evangelift Mark, * God 
* made male and female.—For this caufe fhall a man leave his father 
« and mother and clave to his wife.” ‘* Azglutinabitur uxori fue,” 
fays Theodore Beza. 

*¢ On the contrary, St. Paul, in aconfeffed reverie, fays, * It is 
* good for a man not to touch a woman.” Is not this diametrically 
oppofite to the firit inftitution of the ordinance of matrimony ? Is it 
not directly contrary to the exprefs command of God, given to the 
fexes at their creation ? Is it not abfolutely defeating the very end, 
for which they were created male and female ? 

** Shall we then fet afide Tach pofitive and exprefs commands of God, 
for the mere fuggeftion of an apoftle, profeffedly uninfpired at the 
time of his fuggelting it? 

** But even granting that St. Paul was infpired, at the time of pro- 
mulgating thefe injunctions ; it will not appear, on a fair examination 
of the text, that they militate againft polygamy and concubinage, 
much lefs enjoin monogamy.” 


* Thus in verfe xi, But to the reft fpeak I, not the Lord. And again, verfe 
xxv. Now concerning virgius I have no commandment of the Lord, yet 1 give my 
judgment, &c, 


T oO 
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To prove this, the writer enters into a criticifm on the ufe of the 
words yorn and ‘yuraixds and on that of iavrey and ido, which he fays the 
tranflators of the New Teitament have miftaken and confounded. 

Not that our author is an advocate for polygamy : on the contrary, 
he threwdly obferves that one wife, particularly in times like thefe, is 
enough in all confcience for one man. 

On thewhole, his arguments want not acutenefs nor his criticifms 
ingenuity ; but how far they may be fatisfactory to the learned, or 
even to the /guorant, muft be left to the determination of his readers. 





, , = a 3 Y 


Art. XI. The Sentence of Momus on the Poetical Amufements at a 

Villa near Bath. 4to. 1s. No publither’s name. ; 

The fentence, which the London Reviewers paffed on the poetical 
amufements, may be feen in page 51 of the firft number of their 
work.—Momus is by no means fo candid or favourable in his 
judgment : his fentence is neverthelefs in chara&er, and perfectly 
confiftent with the known humour of that laughter-loving God. 

The Poet relates that Aurora, having pofted away to the villa 
in queftion, to be prefent at the decifion refpeéting the merit of the 
poetical productions included in the urn, their accultomed recep- 
tacle, Vanessa, the Lady of the houfe raifed an altar, and paid 
herdevotions TO LOVE; in confequence of which Venus refolved, 
for the diverfion of herfelf and fon, to bring Momus with her to pafs 
the fentence, which the poet thus introduces and records. 

« That my lungs were as {trong as a bellows and tough! 
That I had full fifty tongues, which would fcarcg be enough, 
Of irén, or brafs, or move durable metal, 

To fing all the fongs that came out of the kettle ! 

(I call it a kettle inftead of an urn, 

Not in joke, but becaufe it beft anfwers my turn). 

To difcover the name of each candidate bard 

Who thronging advanc’d to receive his reward ! 

For their names they, themfelves, were too modeft to own, 
Until their demerits or merits were known : 

*Tis ftrange,. fuch a group of afpirants to fame 

So backward fhould beif aeguiring a name—— 

* But firft fee VaNegaibbertelf in the van ! 
Ata diftance her fpoufe, aright good natur’d inan—— 
This pair ttood the foremoft, each burfting for praife : 
Each had honour’d the URN with a great many lays. 

“< J praife, faid the god, their moit excellent fare ; 
* But at prefent I've none for their verfes to {pare, 
‘ And if right I the fpirit of prophecy catt, 
* The praife of their feafts will all praifes out-laf. 

“ Ah Monfieur de Tems! I prefume {pick and fpan— 

* This fonnet is form’d on an elegant plan ; 
‘ But my judgethip you muft not expect to cajolem 
* Reftore it to Lilly, from whom it was ftole, 
* Campafpé, I ween, made the fortunate bet— 
‘ *Twas to her Cupid loft both his eyes at piquet. 
* And as to your other—Not the beautiful maids, > 
* Yn frolic difporting round Batheafton thades, 
K 
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© Not all the attendants of cicefhee dames, 
« Not the Nymphs of the groves, with the nymphs of the ftreams. 
« Tho’ I praife their good humour, their Saier and glee, 
« Shall fave it from damning by Momus’ decree.’ 
«© The Marcia of R——s comes the next up to view, 
* The picture of P—t, and the likenefs is true,— 
* Train up, faid the wifeman, (not mal a propos) 
© Your child in the way you would have him togo.--- 
« The P---s have avail’d of a parent’s example, 
* Of which I produce L-g----r as a fample.”” 
«© My Lord of (to D y related, 
Who his monarch betray’d, and the treafury cheated) 
To the banks of Avona has taken his flight, 
Since he finds nothing elfe can afford him delight : 
« Oh let him keep fnug in his EmiLy’s arms, 
¢ And he foon will give up all the Batheafton charms.’ 
«* More room here——more room make for Mrs. L--r--e, 
To Eafton the comes, as fhe fays, in her coach, 
In hopes to receive the reward of her lays——— 
She has had it in driving four beautiful ae 
«¢ Whip and fpur comes a D--x on his Pegafus, fure 
* From the reft to himfelf the beft prize to fecure--- 
’Tis a farce Matter D--x and quite out of the way, 
To equip with a faddle a horfe for the dray.’ 
“ A Sed——y the next———‘ he can write if he pleafo——q 
Well fam'd was his grandfire for fmart repartees, 
As witnefs the anfwer he made to King James, 
Juft before the poor monarch embark’d on the Thames. 
«¢ The claim of you perhaps may be ftrong 
To tie up, like Anson, the world in a thong—— 
But certés, I weet, in the matter of Byng 
The world thought that fomebody wanted——a ftring. 
I know where you did for your/elf very well, 
What time Moro caftle, by accident, fell, 
While your failors, by no means the leaft in deferving, 
Back to England return’d in fit order for ftarving—— 
But admit on the feas you can found an alarm 
Is that any reafen your verfes muft charm ? 
But if you will write, you will {pend your time better 
To write for your brother a pafloral letter.’ 
“« Here are trifles by one, foon to be my Lord P--t—— 
He may pafs for a P---r, tho’ he won't for a wit..—— 
‘* Here’s by many a different hand an /Enigma——+« 
Acroftic—<‘ on every one ftamp me a fti : 
‘ Enigmas, nonfenfical things at the belt 
* And I nothing fo much as acroftics deteft(—— 
Bout’s rimés in abundance———* Ah none of thefe vary-—— 
« Let them all fhiare the fate of Don Quixote’s library” 
** What—this by her G---e too ?—* This may drop from her 
clutches 
* On her broad bottom plan fhall efcape the fat D----.-s. 
* Elfe the may not deign, for the future, to feaft on 
‘ The muffins and pufhins, fo fam’d at Batheafton.’ 
‘« Here's one too compos’d by a child, you are told— 
‘ No critique on miffes eleven years old.” 
“«* Here are many appear in Lord. Pal-m-n’s name 
* His Lordfhip has long had a title to fame : é 
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Particular Providence. A Poem. 


‘ For great is his merit—all who know him allow it— 
« But fuch fubjeéts as thefe will fpoil a food poet.’ 
«¢ But blefs me what's this? ’Tis a ftranger, that fues 
And begs of his judge, to be kind to the mufe. 
¢ I grant his pretenfion (tho’ fomewhat the oddeit) 
€ So let him pafs on, for he’s really too modett’ 
*Twere endlefs the reft of the group to recount, 
Who throng’d to be dipt in the Helicon fount— 
« A feparate critique, faid the god, is too much, 
* Like the web of a fpider too weak for my touch, 
¢ And as moft of them feem to be birds of a feathey, 
* (As the old adage fays) they will well flock together. 
« Tie them up then in bundles and burn them by dozens’— 
Here’s a poem ftill left, elegiac, Co--ns— 
Cries Momus, ‘ this merits a different doom, 
* Tho’ envy may hint it was written by Coo-. 
« Reftore it to him, to which e’er it belongs, 
* Let him mingle no more with fuch fongtters and fongs.” 


Art. XII. Particular Providence: A Poetical Effay. By William 

Woty. 4to. 1s. Parker. 

It is difficult to fay whether the prefent production reflects more 
honour on its ingenious and worthy Author, as a poet, than as a 
Chriftian and a man. Sentiments of religion and humanity, fo pleaf- 
ingly blended, do credit to both ; while the argument made ufe of to 
prove the fuperintendance of a particular Providence breathes equally 
fpirit of piety and philofophy. 

" ‘* In fpite of Subtlety, in fpite of Wit, 
That faith I hold, which I wiil never quit, 
Never, while Life, and Gratitude remain, 
Impair’d by Sicknefs, or oppreft with pain. 
With founding words let Sophifts ftrike me mute, 
Me they may filence, but they can’t contute. 
Their taunts, O ProvipENcE! [il learn to bear, 
And own thy prefent, thy peculiar care. 
Thou from the firft haft cheer’d me on my way, 
By night haft watch’d me, watch’d through the day, 
My cradled infancy, my childith ftate, 
My giddy youth, andmatthood more fedate, 
Tho’ mine to thank thee, fill "ti 
Thine aid on earth, thy love! 
To beg protection w 
When woes are diftas 
Heedlefs of all, who call me wre 
I think it duty, and I feel it blif ‘ ‘ 

After purfuing a conneéted chain of reafoning mixed with fome 
poetical illuftrations of his fubje&t, Mr. Woty concluds his poem, 
with the following precept and example. 

“« Reft, mortals, ret! forbear the fruitlefs ftrife, 
And tread with humble fteps the Vale of life. 
By night-be grateful, grateful through the day, 
Submit and learn, your was is to pray. 

“© Thou God ador’d ! who often work ft thy ends 
By fecond means, which Man not comprehends, 
© let me thank thee for each favor. patt ! 
Nor doubt thy goodnefs, if deny'd the lait, 





Duelling. —Effay on Charles Churchill, 


But with devotions equal fpirit warm, 

Praife the in Sun-thine, praife thee in the Storm ; 
When ills invade, O! grant me grace divine, 
Strength to fupport, or patience to refign ; 
Faith on thy Mercies firmly to rely, 

Mecknefs to live, and fortitude to die. 

‘To thee all Nations lift their ardent Voice, 

In thee all Nations ever nwutt rejoice ; 

But chiefly thoit, where Gojpel Truths prevail, 
Thy faving help in fongs of Triumph hail. 
And hark! iweet Echo from the Savage fhore, 
Unblett, or undebauch’d with Learning’s ftore ; 
Where fimple Nature un-enlighten’d reigns, 
Pours on my ear the fuil accordant ftrains ; 
With rapture I the gen’ral Chorus join, 

With rapiure own thy Providence benign, 

And whilft the Chorus I confpire to fill, 
Confefling free thy Universan Wil ; 

Thy love PARTICULAR to favour’d Man, 

I can’t deny, and pity thofe who can.” 


Art. XIII. Dueling. A Poem, ato. 1s. Davies. 

This produlion is dedicated to the Univerfity of Cambridge ; with 
what propriety of patronage, we know not, unlefs its Author bea 
Cantab, or becaufe 

*¢ That, fhame to learning, ducls ftiil remain, 
In fpite of knowledge, or conviction’s train :” 
Hence it appears that the poet alternately invokes both ignorance 
and wiidom to put a ftop to them. 
“¢ Wifdom ! to thee I call—the goddefs flies, 
And deaf to Folly, {corns my mourntul cries.” 

This is a mournful cafe we mutt allow; nor do we conceive the 
following pathetic application to the Duclliits themfelves, will prove 
a jot more effectual. 

“© Oye, who mever think, with honour play, 
T.carn to revere the laws, their pow'r obey ; 
Let rules divine and human awe your mind, 
And be by gentlenefs alone confin’d ; 
Forbear your murders, your rafiy 
Nor thus vour vile enormities # 
Good advice all this! bue wefear 


thofe who never think. ae 


Aart. XIV. 4 fort Rffay on Charles ‘ll. Written in 1764. 
With Notes and liter ations intgga. To a Friend, gto. 1s. Flexney. 
Brevis effe labore, our Author’s Motto trom Horace, he couples 

with two lines ot Butler’s Hudibras, 

For brevity is very good, 
If ’tis, or ’tis not underttood. 

But he has impreffed the Latin poet by force into his fervice ; for, 
if we forget not, Horace, when he ufes the above expreffion is cen- 
furing too great brevity ; adding, as the neceflary confequence, 
obfeurus fio. We need not recur, however, to fuch learned authority, 


in 
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in order to characterife this performance; as his friend, or, as it 
fhould feem, his wife, Mrs. Smith, has fo well done it, in her 
dialogue with him in his poftfcript. 
AUTHOR. 
—Va, mea proles ! 
Mrs. SMITHS. 
Rudis  indigefta moles ! 
Englifh and Latin—feth and fith 
Tois’d up together in a difh— 
Stuff unconneéted—wind and rain— 
Chaos—confufion in the brain. ' 
AUTHOR, 
Forgive— 
Mrs. SMITH. 
Forgive ! I fay forgive— 
Juft like my hufband, as I live ! 





' P L A . S. 


Art. XV. The Rivals, a Comedy. As it is a&ed at the Theatre-Roya? 
in Covent-Garden. $vo. 18. 6d. Wilkie. ™ 
The Author of this comedy, not having thought proper to give his 

name to the public, we cannot take upon us to give any information 

of it to our readers. It is probable he thought it fufficient to hint 

(as he does in a contemptuous reprimand to certain contemptible cri+ 

ticks *) that he is a gentleman +t. Whether he is one of thofe who are 

fatirized by Pope, as 
The herd of gentlemen, who write with ca/, 

we know not; but this we know, that he hath made us, his reviewers, 

at two different times not a little wzea/; the one at the four-hours’ 

reprefentation of his piece, and the other at the two-hours’ reading 
of it. Not that we mean by this to depreciate the abilities of the 

Author; as we really make the diltinction, with which he has com- 

plimented the fagacity of the town, between ‘xexperience and inca- 

pacity. We muft, ind ly declare that, though we laboured 
with fome difguft throug heterogeneous mafs of matter, which, 

inftead of calling it, with ty, 2. mtimental farce. he tiles a 

comedy; we yet difcovereds = quent furprize and pleafure, the 

digefa membra poeta throug “per ‘iving, with fome fatisfaction, 
the famina, at leaft, of % fius for dramatic poefy. The cha- 
ratters of Faulkland and Fuliad ‘an admirable turn for nice ob- 
fervation on the workings of the human heart ; in which refpect they 
are perhaps inferior to nothing ever exhibited on the Englith ftage. 
Fag is a good improvement on Congreve’s Jeremy, and the impudent 


* See preface page ix. 

+ If, by this intimation, the author means to take any advantage of his perfonal 
charaéter, we conceive that, however gentle he may be, he is not a whit lefs fimpie ; 
as no gentleman can take any advantage of his charaéter, as fuch, while he conceals 
his name, Fle and blood, in compicat ftee!, cannot take up the caufe of a rogue 
48 buckram, 

valet 
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valets, who were fo long the fiddle of the French and Englith comedy, 
Sir Anthony Abjolute ts a character, that, without the advantage of 
originality, has great merit: nor does his fon, the Captain, alto- 
gether difgrace his parentage. But, having faid this, in juttice to 
the Author*, we mutt, in juftice to ourfelves and our readers, confefs, 
that moft of his other characters are very exceptionable. His Sir 
Lucius O'Trigger is a walking ghoft, the mere fhadow of a character, 
anon-entity, an honeft Irith fortune-hunter ¢. His Acres is a looby 
hardly good enough for the fool of afarce}. His Lydia Languifh, a 
miferable half-copy of a fine portrait, the Author might have drawn, 
from Mrs. Lennox’s Female Quixote. His Mrs. Malaprop an over- 
charged, bedaubed, fmeared painting, after the flip-flop of Harry 
Fielding ; in which the Author has ‘moft difguftingly out-/lip-/lop’d 
Surp-stop.—His Lucy, not the worft of his characters, is yeta 
perfonage merely artificial. In one fcene we find her exprefling her 
felt in terms refined enough for a woman of the firft education and dif- 
tinétion ; in another, like an Abigail, as fhe is, or one of the groffeft 
of the vulgar §. Of the plot and conduct of the piece we fay no- 
thing, as indeed nothing to any purpofe can well be faid. We can- 
not, however, difmifs this performance without recurring to the pre- 
face; in which, under the affected cover of modeft humility, feems 
difceverable fuch a latent felf-fufficiency, not to fay arrogance, that 
the lenity, to which the firft eflay of a young writer might otherwife 
lay claim, appears to be juitly forfeited. We fhall begin with the 
laft paragraph, fubjeing ourfelves to the trite ridicule of reading it, 
as they fay the witches do the Lord’s prayer, backwards. 

** It is ufual, I believe, to thank the performers in a new play, 
for the exertion of their feveral abilities. But where (as in this in- 
ftance) their merit has been fo ftriking and uncontroverted, as to call 
for the warmeft and trueft applaufe from a number of judicious 
audiences, the poet’s after-praife comes like the feeble acclamation of 
a child to clofe the fhouts of a multitude. The conduét, however, 
of the principals in a theatre cannot be fo apparent to the public.—I 
think it therefore but juftice to declare, that from this theatre (the 
only one I can {peak ot from experience), thofe writers who with to 
try the dramatic line, will meet with that candour and liberal atten- 


* And, we may fay, out of compaffion for eller; who, we are affured, 
has been booby enough to give almoft twice as_ the copy, as ever was before 
given for the beft comedy exhibited on the flage. 

+ Tomend the matter, the Author.mak forget the very word modefty, not- 
withfianding he has put into his mouth the efteft, and though as much out of 
charatter, the threwdett fentiment, on. Was uttered by a man of any country. 
“ Tam fo poor that I can't afford to doa dirty aétion.” 

{One fpecimen of this fellow’s wit may fuffice. “ Mine are true-born Englith 
legs—they don’t underftand the French lingo — Their pas this and pas that, and pas 
tother—Damme, my feet don’t like to be called paws.” His fentimental fwearing, 
alfo, “ Odds bottles and glaffes! Odds triggers and flints! Odds jiggs and tabors ! 
&c." is puerile to the laft decree. 

§ A& I. “IT found he had too much pride and delicacy ta facrifice the feelings 
of a gentleman to the neceffities of his fortune. —A@ IT. Scene IL. “ I could not 
have thought he would have been fo nice, when there's a golden egg in the cafe, 45 
to care whether he has it from a pullet or an old hen.” 


tion 
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tion, which are generally allowed to be better calculated to lead 
nius into excellence, than either the precepts of judgement, or the 
uidance of experience,” 

Now, though it be natural and grateful to fpeak well of the bridge 
one goes fafely over, it may be hurtful to recommend the fame path 
to others. Where this young man could find out, alfo, that any 
thing was better calculated to lead genius to excellence, than ‘* the 
precepts of judgment and the guidance of experience,” we cannot 
divine. Certain it is, that_young men fhould not tvo rathly lay down 

eneral maxims, or declare that to be ‘‘ generally allowed,” which 

nobody allows but themfelves; nor (to fpeak in the phrafe of 
the nation) themfelves neither: for our Author admits that he is 
highly indebted to the manager for his judgment and experience in 
cURTAILING Of his piece. ‘The great impropriety, indeed, of our 
Author’s recommending Covent-Garden theatre to other dramatic 
writers, appears even from that behaviour to him, for which he ap- 
plauds the managers. 

« Tt has been faid, fays he, that the managers fhould have pre- 
vented fome of the defects before its appearance to the public—and in 
particular the uncommon length of the piece as repretented the firft 
night.—It were an ill return for the moft liberal and gentlemanly 
conduét on their fide, to fuffer any cenfure to reft where none was de- 
ferved. Hurry in writing has long been exploded as an excufe tor 
an author ;—however, in the dramatic line it may happen, that 
both an author and a manager may wifh to fill a chafm in the eater- 
tainment of the public with a hattinefs not altogether culpable. The 
feafon was advanced when [J firft put the play into Mr. Harris's 
hands :—it was at that time at leaft double the length of any acting 
comedy.—I profited by his judgment and experience in the curtailing 
of it—till, I believe, his feeling for the vanity of a young author 
got the better of his defire for correctnefs, and he left many ex- 
crefcences remaining, becaufe he had affifted in pruning fo many 
more.” 

That our young Author has been much obliged to Mr. Harris we 
can readily believe; and, if we are rightly informed, at the expence 
of others, who had a priorelaim to his civility*. But where Mr. 
Harris got his judgment amd experience in correcting plays we know 
not. ‘That Mr. Garrigky or “Mi. Colman, when either can 
diveft himfelf of the pt affic ‘avarice and jealoufy, is 
capable of ferving a y th i this refpect, is well known: 
but, uniefs Mr. Colman, i parting with his fhare of the patent, 

g proprietors his judgment and experience, 
we know not where either of them could get it. That Mr. Harris is 
avery fenfible, difcerning young man, we well know ; but our Author 


* This writer infinuates that the managers were in want of new pieces, for the 
entertainment of the public, when the feafon was advanced. This we have reafon 
tothink, not true! and that the barry, this Author was put into to fill up the chafm, 
as he calls it, is altogether chimerical. If this literary cadet has had the luck to get 
promcted over the heads of veteran officers, who “ have done the ftate fome fervice,” 
he thould have been contented with his good fortune and not have infulted his feniors 
by fo ill-timed a boait of it. 

knows 
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knows little of the ftage, if he does not know, that this is the firft 
feafon of his management; as it is of his own appearance as a play- 
wright: fo that the judgment Mr. Harris can have acquired by ex- 
perience cannot be very great. By intu tion, indeed, he might be 
poffeffed of the fagacity to know that a piece, twice as long as it 
fhould be, ought to be curtailed. But, as to the excrefcencies that 
ought more particularly to be pruned, it appears that the manager 
was modeft enough to leave a fufficient quantity to the lopping of the 
audience. In regard to the modeity of our Author, itis of fo very 
fingular a kind, that, as he promifes to be an ornament to the Englifh 
drama, we take the liberty, our age and experience allow us, to give 
him fome wholefome advice. 

Admitting his own ‘‘ extreme inexperience and want of judgment 
on matters, in which, without guidance from practice, or {pur from 
fuccefs a young man fhould fcarcely boaft of being an adept,” he yet 
denies that fuch extreme inexperience and want of judgment fhould 
deter him from writing a play; for that he may gain experience, as 
he has done, by practice.—But what fhould we fay of a young man 
of any other profeifion, who fhould enter upon the practice of it, 
while extremely ignorant of its theory. Would he be likely to fucceed? 
Or would any man of common prudence venture to employ him? 
Yet this Author acknowledges, that he is by no means converfant 
with plays in general, either in reading or at the theatre; confefling 
at the fame time that he does not regret his ignorance ; becaufe truly, 
his firlt great object was to avoid the appearance of plagiary. 

** IT thought, fays he, I fhould ftand a betrer chance of effecting 
this from being in a walk which I had not frequented, and where 
confequently the progrefs of invention was lefs likely to be interrupted 
by ftarts of recollection: for on fubjeéts on which the mind has been 
much informed, invention, is flow of exerting itfelf. Faded ideas 
float in the fancy like half-forgotten dreams ; and the imagination in 
its fulleft enjoyment becomes fufpicious of its offspring, and doubts 
whether it has created or adopted.” 

Doubtlefs the thought here is prettily exprefled ; it only wants 
propriety of application. Modern authors certainly lie under many 
difadvantages from which their pred rs. ec: of thefe the 
want of originality is a daily agOne. But the writer, who 
thinks to avoid ‘* the appeafane ol f,” by forbearing to read 
the writings of prec authors, will Often incur that appearance 
when he is really original. He may be fenfible of this, and con- 
gratulate himfelf on the difeovery of his own ftrenyth, by fecing 
how great wits jump. But what is his originality to the pub- 
lick, who receive the faded idea, flowing from his imagination in 
its fulleft enjoyments, as trite, hackneyed and common? It was a 
fevere farcaim thrown out againft a young writer of our Author’s 
difpofition, when he was reproached with having written more books 
than he had ever read. What fhould we think of a painter, who 
fhould avoid the ftudy of the compofitions of the great mafters ot his 
art, under pretence of fetting up himfelf as an Origiza/ ! Surely the 
beft that could be faid of him, would be that he was indeed an 
OricInaL! 

4 ArT. 
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Art. XVI. The Rival Candidates: A Comic Opera, in Two AMs; as 
it is now performing at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. By the 
Rev. Henry Bate, 8v0. 18. Becket. 

Dullnefs is {acted in a found Divine. 
So fays the Poet; by a converfe of the propotition, therefore, we 
may call 

Pertnefi, profane in Parfons, not fo found. 
Not that we would infinuate the Rival Cand:dates to be either too 
ert or too dull for the pert, dull fpecies of drama, under which it 
is clafled. At the fame time, it muft be owned it is fufficiently 
profane, to come profeffedly from the hands of a Reverenn Diwine. 

Out of our regard, indeed, to the facerdotal function, we could with 

this fcyon of their refpectable tree, had not been fo openly grafted on 

the defpicable ftock of a itage-player. 

The poetical defects of the piece, we fhall the more readily pafs 
over, for two reafons ; the one is our averfion to the piddling work 
of breaking 

——— a butterfly upon the wheel: 

the other the apology which the Author himfelf makes for his piece 

in the advertifement prefixed to it. 

“ The Riva, CaNnDIvATEs is an attempt of the dramatic kind, 
undertaken by the writer from no motive of literary vanity, but in 
order to introduce to the world, a young mufical compofer, whofe 
tafte he conceived might do honour to his profeffion. 

* The reformer of the Englifh drama no fooner was informed of 
him, than he kindly confented to an early trial of his abilities, and 
difcovered a generous anxiety for his fuccefs. 

“‘ The author arrogates to himfelf but a moderate fhare of that 
univerfal applaufe with which his piece has been received, particu- 
larly when he recolle&ts how much of it is derived from the kind 
attention of Mr. Garrick, in the double capacity, of friend, and 
manager ;—and what immenfe claims thofe re!pectable perfons have, 
who fill his little canvafs with fuch credit to themfelves, and their 
profeffion.”” 

As it is become the fathion for play-awrights to ftoop fo low as to 
burn incenfe to the performers, we readily excufe our Author for ad- 
mitting the immenfe claims to credit of thole re/pectable personages who 
exhibited his little drama. We cannot, however, think it fo becoming 
in a poet, particularly if he be alfo a parfon, to appear in the cha- 
rater of a parafite to a player; even though the faid player fhould be 
a manager, the Prince ot buffoons, and the patron of a church-living. 
Indeed, had not our Author mentioned the name of Mr. Garrick, we 
fhould have been at fome lofs to know who was meant by the Refor- 
mer of the Englifb Drama; as it would never have entered into our 
head, that the author of Cymon and the other raree-/bows, exhibited 
at Drury-lane theatre fince the putting down of Bartholomew-fair, 
merited fo honourable an appeliation. 

To this opera is added a pleafant epilogue, not unworthy the pen 
of the /ittle man bimfelf, notwith{tanding its humour turns on the 
tratability of a large dog, This whimfical appendage has’been much 

applauded 
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applauded for its originality and humour ; but we cannot confcien- 
tiowfly pay its author any encomium on the fcore of originality, 
while we recollect the burthen of an old fong, that ufed to be 
chaunted fome years ago, by a famous itinerant minftrel, through 
the feveral market-towns and villages of England, We may give him, 
neverthelefs, the credit of having happily adopted fo applicable an 
envoy, to recommend his produttion to the audience; as he might 
prudently apprehend the fpectators would, after its exhibition, be in 
a fuitable fituation to receive it.—The chaunt was this, 

My dog and [ have got a trick, 

‘To cure ye all, when ye are fick ; 

When ye are fick and like to die, 

Oh! then come in my DOG and *. 

My poe andi: 

Oh! then come in my voc and i/ 

But we muft here take leave of thefe Rival Candidates for comic 
fame, the parfon and his dog; who having fuccefsfully gone on pa/- 
Sibus a@quis, may be not unaptly complimented with the title of par 
nobile fratrum. “ Thank ye, Mr. Reviewer.—A pretty claflical 
way of calling a man fon of a B /” Kindly welcome, Reverend Sir! 
CANICULA CANONICA COLENDISSIMA, VALE ! 


Art. XVII. Braganza: A Tragedy. As it is A@ed at the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury Lane. Svo. 1s. 6d. Evans. 
The very flattering reception, which this play met with in its firft 
reprefentation, will appear to many of its readers not a little proble- 
matical. Indeed the fpectators of its repeated exhibition began foon 


to difcover its deficiency of incident, and improbability ope. The 
1 


four firft aéts are, in faét, little more than introduétory dialogues to 
a fcene in the fifth; in which the chief merit of the piece un- 
doubtedly confitts. ‘To account, however, for the extravagant ap- 
plaufe, with which it was received in the Theatre, is not difficult 
with thofe who are acquainted with the laudable nationality of the 
gentlemen of Ireland, their warm attachment to their friends, and 
that exceflive zeal which animates them to fupport every thing, 
which lays claim to the protection of their country. It would be 
invidious to particularize the recent inftances, that might be men- 
tioned, of dramatic produétions, which by means of this nationality 
have been for a while as extravagantly cpplanded, as is the Tragedy 
of Braganza; productions that now will not draw the charges of the 
houfe, and, of courfe, are thrown by and neglected. We mutt not 
be underftood, by this, to infinuate that the prefent production does 
not deferve great ap taufe. As the firft attempt of a young writer, 
unpratifed in the arts of the ftage, it has much and undoubted, 
merit. The language is tpirited and fometimes fplendid, the fenti- 
ments noble and frequently fublime; nor are the incidents, few as 
they are, inexpedient or ill-imagined : Amidft the {plendour of dic- 


* The learned reader is defired to recolleé& that Caxton, Aldus, the Elder Stevens 
and Dr. Percy, in their feveral editions of this old fong, all agree in the above typo- 
graphy. ; Bal 

3 tion, 
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tion, however, our young Author in foaring to the fublime, often falls 
into the abfurd or finks into bombaft*; and, in aiming at ftrikieg 
expedients and interefting fituations, fometimes flumbles into the 
improbable. 

We do not fay, with our Author’s fanguine admirers, that the 
fingle fcene, we have hinted at, in the fifth act, will atone for thefe 
or greater defects, That it will go far toward it, our readers, who 
with critical juftice are difpofed to mix a little Chriftian charity, 
muft yet be equally difpofed to admit. 

The ftory of the play is taken from the hiftory of the famous 
Revolution in Portugal, which delivered that country from the tyranny 
of Spain and placed the family of Braganzaon the throne. The fcene in 
quiliahy takes place immediately afer the confpirators had fucceded 
in difpoffeffing the Spanifh governor Velafquez of his authority, and 
driving him from the palace. Befet on every fide, and the utmott 
diftrefs, this detelted "egy efcapes in difguife and flies for fhelter to 
the palace of the Duke of Braganza, where meeting with the 
Dutchefs, fhe moft heroically undertakes to fhield him from her 
_ angry hufband’s rage: on which the following fcene is exhibited. 

The DUKE entering. 

Duke. Throw wide the palace gates—Letall have entrance. 

Dut. His well-knéwn voice—’Tis he, ’tis he himfelf ! 

Duke without. Where is my Queen ? 

Dur. Quick let me fiy to meet him, 

Fly to my hero’s breatt.—  [Vela/quex feixes ber and draws a dagger. 

VELAS. Hold madam, hold, . 
Thus I arreft your tranfports. 

Dur. Barbarian ! monfter ! 

Duke entering. What founds are thefe? Horror! Inhuman flave ? 
Turn thy fell poniard here. 

VELAS. Approach not, ftir not. 

Or by the blackeft furies hell ere loos'd, 
This dagger drinks her blood. 

DuKeE. See, I obey, 

I breathe not, ftir not, I am rooted heres 
Here will I grow fot ages. 


* Of thefe defeéts of ftile and imagery we tha!l inftance only afew. In A& I, 
Almada, defcribing the character of Don Juan, fays, 
—O’er the temnp’rate current of his blood, 
The gentleft paffions bruth their breezy wings, 
To animate, but not difturb the ftream, 
Ia A& IIT. He foliloquizes thus ; 
Now raylefs midnight flings her fab/e pall 
Athwart the horizon, and with pond’rous mac¢. 
In dead repofe weighs down o’er-labour'’d nature, 
, While we, the bufy inftruments of fate, 
Unmindful of her feafon, wake like ghofts, 
To add new hotrors to the sHapowy fcene. 
If thefe paffages are not more fu/lian they are but forry piled velvet. 
Again, in A&@ IV. The gentle-pafiioned Duke declares : 
Anon we'll roufe them with fo loud a peal, 
; That Death’s dull ear fhall hear it. 
We did not think” that even the college youths could ring fiich a peal as this ; but 
that the laft dread tru mp only could pierce 
—— The dull, cold ear of death ! 
Vor. I. ; L Der. 
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Dur. Oh my Juan! 
Duxe. O horrible! Does Juan live for this? 

Curs’d be the fatal fire that led my tteps 

To follow falfe ambition, while I left 

To lurking robbers an unguarded prize ; 

This gem more worth than crowns or worlds can ranfom. 
Vetas. Take back aname more foul, thou dark wiuper, 

Was it for this, thy uniufpeéting prince 

With lavith bounty to thy faithlefs hand 

Trufted his royal funétions ? Thus to arm 

*Gainft his own breaft, thy black ingratitude. 

Duke. Mutt I endure it ? 
Dur. Out! falfe hypocrite ! 

Thy tyrants fnares were found, his flimfy nets 

To catch that precious life long fince unravel'd, + 

Thy confcious cheek avows it. 

VELAS. Be it fo. 
Dut. Coward! Perfidious coward! Is it thus, 

Thus you requite-—— 

VELAs. Thy foolifl: pity—thus 
Here me thou rebel—Is this woman dear ? 
Duke. O heavens! 
VeLas. Thy framing eyes, thy agonizing heart, 

Thy life’s inglorious dotage all proclaim it. 

Dur. Peace, devil, peace, nor wound his generous foul 

By taunts that fiends might blufh at. 

Duke. Speak thy purpofe. 
VeLas. Then briefly thus—call off thy traiterous guards, 

-—The fruits of thy foul treafon, every poft, 

Seiz'd by the midnight plots, thy rebel arms 

Reftore again to Spain—Back to the palace 

Give me fave conduét---To thy oaths I truft not; 

It muft be done this inftant---leave my power 

To intercede with Spain for thy full pardon, 

And grace toall, whom thy ill-ftarr’d ambition 

Led to this bafe revolt---Elfe, ky my rage! 

The boiling rage that works my foul to frenzy, 

Thou thalt behold this beauteous bofom gor’d, 

All over gafh’d and mangled. 

Dur. Strike this inftant ! 
Duxe. Hold, ruffian, hold! 
Dur. Give me a thoufand deaths ; 

Here let me fall a glorious facrifice, 

Rather than buy my life by fuch difhonour. 

(To the Duke) If thy fond love accept thefe fhameful terms 

‘That moment is my laft---thefe hands thal] end me. 

(To Velafquex) Blood thirfty tyger, glut thy fury here. 
Vevas. Her courage blafts my purpole (a/ide) doft thou brave me. 
Dut. Defy thee---yes---feel, do I thrink’ or tremble ? 

Serene undaunted will I meet the blow ; 

But evyy drop that ftains thy reeking hands, 

In thy laft pangs thall cry for vengeance on thee. 

Furies fhall feize thee, thake their {corpion whips, 

And in thy deafen’d ears ftill hollow, murder. 

Vetas. . No more---Refolve-.-(To the Duke.)---Not Heaven ifelf 
can fave her! + 
Ha! 
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Ha! darknefs cover me! he ftill alive ! 
Fate thou haft caught me---Every hepe is loft. 

{Eater Ramirez wounded, Almada, Ribiro, Mendoxa and others 
Sollowing---The Dike and Duichefs run to each others arms--- 
Velafquez is feized. 

Duxe. I have thee once again, my heart’s beft treafure, 
Sav'd from the vulture’s talons---O dire fiend ! 

Surely the tyrant Governor’s quitting the Dutchefs, and lofing fo 
fair an opportunity of either providing for his own fafety or glutting 
his revenge, is both out of character and improbable! We cannot 
think the poet has even done julftice to the character of his hero; 
who betrays a timidity unworthy Don Juan, as he is defcribed by 
Vertot his hiftorian ; who, though he particularly extols the intre- 
pedity of the Dutchefs, as more extraordinary in a woman, does by 
no means reprefent her hufband as the tame, timorous thing the poet 
paints him. é ; 

From the nature of the fubje&t, we expetted a greater profufion of 
glowing fentiments in deteftation of tyrants and favour of public 
liberty, than we have met with in this play. It is poflibly true, as 
reported, that the piece has in that refpect undergone a fevere prun- 
ing at the Licencer’s: in which cafe we do fincerely lament the fitua- 
tion of dramatic writers; whofe genius is thus cramped by the fetters 
of ftate policy. 


* 


Art. XVIII. Matilda, a Tragedy, as it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-lane. By the Author of the Earl of Warwick. 8vo. 


1s. 6d. Cadell. 

“ Permit me, Sir,” fays the Author in his dedication to the 
Public, ‘« to return you my unfeigned thanks for your kind reception 
of this tragedy on the ftagé, and to requeft the continuance of your 
favour to it in the clofet.” Ona writer fo very grateful as to thank 
us for nothing, or, at leaft, for very little, and {0 modeft as to think 
himfelf indebted to favour for that which he might juftly have 
claimed of merit, one would make fome little effort to confer an 
obligation ; unlefs, indeed, as we fhrewdly fufpedt, this is but the 
copy of a countenance, which old ftagers feldom put on without fome 
interefted view. ‘* It would be the higheft ingratitude,” continues 
he, “ to forget the only patron I ever had the good fortune to meet 
with, by whofe powerful affiftance I have been enabled to defeat the 
combined forces of envy, malice and detraétion.”” A glorious defeat 
indeed ! and yet he fairly confeffes that ‘* he delieves his victory over 
the enemy was owing more to the art and prowefs of his officers than 
to any extraordinary merit of his own. ‘To the firft in command, 
Mifs Younce, I have infinite obligations,” fays he, ** which I fhall 
always gratefully acknowledge ; though I may never have it inmy aes 
to repay them; nor can the {kill and conduct of my Gguerals, Rev- 
Dish, Smirx and Pacmer, be fofficiently admired.” Our readers 
will hardly fufpeét, from this writer’s manner of addreffing his patron 
thus en militaire, that he is notwithftanding a reverend fon of the 
church. Yet fo it is; though his humility appears to have forgot 
the adage, of which ecclefiaftics in general are fo tenacious; cedunt 
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arma toga. But, perhaps, as his Generaliffimo was a female, he 
thought it no degradation of the goxx to fight under the petticoar, 
Serioufly, the Author of this tragedy has but little to thank the town 
for, either with regard to the profit or credit he has reaped from its 
reprefentation on the ftage, notwithftanding that infinity of obligation 
it has laid him under to the players* It is to be hoped its real 
merit, which is not a little, will recommend it more powerfully, and 
do him more honour in the clofet. 

That it reads well, to ufe the bookfellers’ phrafe, may be ga- 
thered from the following fpecimen, taken from the fcene in which 
Matilda, a captive princefs, in love with her conqueror’s brother, 
repulfes the fuit of the former, and avows her paffion for the latter, 

« Maritpa. The good and juft, my lord, demand our praife, 
And gen’rous deeds will claim the tribute due, 
‘The debt of humble gratitude ; but love, 
Love, that muft mark the colour of our days 
For good or il], for happinefs or woe, 
*Tis not the gift of fortune, or of fame, 
Nor earn’d by merit, nor acquired by virtue. 
All the rich treafures, which, or wealth, or pow’r 
Have to beftow, can never purchafe that 
Which the free heart alone itfelf muft give. 
Morcar. Give it with freedom then to him who moft 
Hath ftudy'd to deferve 
MATILDA. You talk, my Lord, 
As if the right of conqueft cou'd beftow 
A right more procious, and a dearer claim ; 
But know, for now ’tis time to throw atide 
‘The veil that long hath hid from Morcar’s eyes 
‘The fecret of my foul ; and fay at laft 
I never can be thine. 
Morcar. Ha! Never! O, 
Diftraétion ! can it be ? Take heed, Matilda, 
I am not to be mock’d thus, O, my brother! 
Did'ft thou not hear her? But aftonifhment 
Has clos'd thy lips in filence---Never mine ! 
And wherefore not be mine ? [Turning to Matilda. 
MariLpa. Becaufe I am, 
Another’s—— 
---Wheretore fhou’d Matilda blufh to own 
A virtuous paflion for the beft of men ! 
Morcar. A virtuous paffion! grant me patience, heay’n * 
I am betray’d, abandon’d, loft. Another's ! 
Some fawning flave, fome Norman plunderer, 
Rich with the ravith'd fpoils of Englith valour, 
Hath {nar’d her eafy heart, and tortur’d mine. 
But I will! drag him from his dark abode ; 
Where e’er he lurks, he fhall not ’fcape my veng’ance. 
‘Fhou heart her, Edwin. 


® We do not recolle& that, before the prefent wra, dramatic writers, though 
enough to the players, ever difcovered fuch ap tmmen/firy and infinity of merit in 
Can it be that the Bettertons, Booths, Quins, Oldfields, Cibbers, 


civil 
the performers. 
Pritchards, and Wetlingtens, were fo very inferior to the actors and aétrefles of the 


prefent day? Moft of the former we have feen and admired ; there are few of the 
latter we do not ad:nire too much to go to fer. 


EpwiN 
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Epwin. Aye: 
Why thou’d Morcar think 

That lovely maid wou’d aé& beneath herfelf, 
And make fo mean a choice ? Now, onmy foul, 
I doubt not but the obje& of her love 
Hath earn’d the glorious prize, and will be found 
Deferving of it. 

Morcar, Now by heav'n, 
But that I know thine eyes were never bleft 
With my Matilda’s charms, I fhou'd fufpeé& 
Thou hadft betray'd the facred truft repos’d 
In thy falfe heart, by unfufpetcting friendfhip, 
And wer’t thyfelf the traitor. 

Epwin. Think fo ftill 
Let fancy, ever bufy to torment 
The jealous mind, alarm thee with the thought 
Of feeing him, whom thou haft thus revil’d ; 
Stand forth and dare the proof ; fuppofe him here 
Before thee, ready to affert his claim, 
His prior right to all the joys that love 
And fair Matilda can beftow : Then look 
On me, and know thy rival in---thy brother 
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Arr. XIX. The Speech of the Right Honourable Fobn Wilkes, E/g; 
Lord Mayor of London, on the Motion of Lord North, for an Addre/s, 


to his Majefty, againft the Americans. 30. Witaker. 

Among the numerous declamations, that have engaged attention in 
as well as out of the hou/e, we have heard and read none that appears fo 
much deferving it, as this of our popular Lord Mayor. Other {peakers 
abound in words, and may poflefs more of the graces of elocution, 
and a happier fluency of enunciation ; but thefe, compared to pro- 
priety of expreffion, and force of argument, are as contemptible as the 
founding brafs and the tinkling cymbal. 

It is probable that moft of our readers have beftowed a curfory 

rufal on this fpeech, in the news- papers; but as the importance of 
its fubject deferves it fhould make a more lafting impreffion, than 
news-paper reading generally ftamps, we fhall extract one or two of 
the moft ftriking paflages, as a political memorial ; to which our 
readers may poflibly hereafter with to refer. . 

The firft great objeét, of our quarrel with America, is the dif- 
puted right of taxation ; which this able Senator, therefore, after a 
ihort exordium, takes up with great oo ame 6 ? 
_ “ The affumed right of taxation without the confent of the fubje& 
is plainly the primary caufe of the prefent quarrel. Have we, Sir, 
any right to tax the Americans ? That is the quettion. The founda- 
mental laws of human nature, and the principles of the Engtith con- 
flitution, are equally repugnant to the claim. ‘The very idea of 
property excludes the right of another’s taking any thing from me 
without my confent—I cannot, elfe, call it my own, What property 
have I in what another perfon can feize at his pleafure? If we tax 
the Americans without their confent, the; have no property, nothing 

L 3 which 
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which they can call their own ; we might take their all. Thé words 
** Liberty and property,” fo dear to an Englifhman, fo pleafing in 
our ears, would become mockery and infult to an American. The 
laws of fociety are profeffedly calculated to fecure the property of each 
individual, of every fubject of the ftate. The great principles of the 
conflitution under which we live, likewife clearly determine this 
point. All fubfidies to the crown are grants from the Commons, 
free gifts from the people. Their full confent is always expreffed in 
the grant. Much has been faid of the Palatinate.of Chefter, and 
the Principality of Wales, and the period of their taxation ; but, 
Sir, there is a more remarkable cafe in point, which alone would 
determine the queftion. If genglemen will fearch the records im the 
‘Tower, they will find that the town of Calais in France, when it 
belonged to the Imperial Crown of thefe realms, was not taxed till it 
fent reprefentatives to parliament. Two burgeffes from Calais 
actually fat and voted in this houfe. Then, and not till then, 
was Calais taxed.” 

This argument, confirmed by the conflant practice of the Com- 
mons refpeéting money-bills, is certainly a good one.—Of the real 
difpofition of the Americans, and the mifreprefentations of them to 
the public, their zealous advocate {peaks thus : 

** The Americans, Sir, have of late both within doors and with- 
out been treated with the greateft injuftice, and even a wanton degree 
of cruelty. An honourable gentieman has juft told us that they 
complain of the navigation ad, and infift cn its repeal. We have 
authentic evidence to the contrary. In the refolutions of the congrels 

* they repeatedly defire to be put only on the footing they were at the 
cloje of the laft war, “ as to the fyitem of ftatutes and regulations ;” 
nor among the various acts, of which they defire the repeal, do they 
once mention either the navigation or declaratory adts. Xt is faid like- 
wife, they with to throw off the fupremacy of this country. Many 
exprefs refolutions, both of the yeneral congrefs and the provincial 
congreffes, are the fulleft evidence of the fenfe which the Americans 
entertain of their obedience and duty to this country. They are too 
numerous to be quoted. Their full claim, as ftated by themfelves, 
is fo well worded, I beg to read it to the houfe from their petition to 
the King. We af but for peace, liberty and fafety. Surely, Sir, no 
requeft was more reafonable, no claim better founded. We wih not 
a diminution of the prerogative, nor do we folicit a grant of any new 
right in our favour. Your royal authority over us, and our connefion 
with Great Britain, we feall alevays carefully and xealonfiy endeavour 
tg Jupport and maintain, whiic adminiftration are endeavouring to teat 
7: amt ties, which have fo long and happily bound us to- 
gether. 

On the coercive meafures, adopted by the miniftry, for the 
alarming confequences of which the real friends both of Great Bri- 
tain and America began to be juftly apprehenfive, he expatiates 
pertinently as follows. . ; 

“* The policy, Sir, of the meafure, I can no more comprehend 
than I can acknowledge the juitice of it. Is your force adequate to 

the 
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the attempt? I am fatisfied it is not. What are your armies, and 
how are they to be recruited? Do you recollect that the fingle pro- 
vince of the Maffachufet’s Bay has at this moment above thirty 
thoufand men, well trained and difciplined, and can bring near 
ninety thoufand into the field? They will do it, when they are fight- 
ing for their liberties. You will not be able to conquer and keep 
even that fingle province. The noble Lord propofes only ten thou- 
{and of our troops to be there, including the four regiments now 
going from Ireland, and he acknowledges very truly that the army 
cannot enforce the late aéts of Parliament. Why then is it fent? 
Bofton indeed you may lay in afhes, or it may be made a ftron 

garrifon, but the province will be loft to you. Bofton will be like 
Gibraltar. You will hold in the province of Maflachufet’s Bay, as 
you do in Spain, a fingle town, the whole country in the power and 
poflefion of the enemy. Your fleets and armies may keep a’ few 
towns on the coaft, for fome time at leaft, Bofton, New-York, Sr. 
Auguftine. The vaft continent of America will be loftto you. A 
few fortreffes on the coait and fome fea-ports only you will keep; 
all the back fettlements will be independent of you, and will thrive 
in the rapid progreffion Of your violences and unjuit- exactions on 
the towns. The ancient ftory of the Carthaginian hide will be ve- 
rified as to you. Where you tread, it will be kept down, but it will 
rife the more in all other parts. Where your fleets and armies are 
ftationed, the poffefion will be your’s, but ALL THE Rest will be 
Lost.” 

Whether the truth, good fenfe and oes policy, of this fpeech, 
had any effet upon the majority of thofe who heard it; or whether 
the minifter had malignly a mind to play a trick on the minority 
(which has abfurdly impeached his prudential qualities at leait) by 
thewing that he had not forgot the proverb, fas ¢/ ab hofe doceri ; 
it is not for us to fay: but we are happy to hearthat an overture, fince 
made by Lord North in the Houfe of Commons, promifes to accom 
modate matters with the Americans, without bloodshed, and to reflore 
that amity and good fellowthip, which mutt equally redound to the 
commercial intereft and political happinefs of the mother country 
= her legitimate (we with we could fay zatural) children, the 

olonies, : 


Art. XX. The Genuine Speech of the Right Honourable Fohn Wilkes, 
£/q; Lord Mayor, on the very important Subje® of the Middlejex 
Kledion: delivered on Wednefday, February 22, 1775, in the Houfe 
of Commons. Folio. 6d. Snagg. ; 1 

_ It is with pleafure we obferve.the farther developement and exer+ 

tion of thote eminent talents, for which our {fpirited and confiftent 

chief-magiftrate has been long diftinguifhed ; and -which, by a new 
difplay ot them in the field for oratorial controverfy, promife to place 
him in the firft rank for fenatorial abilities. ‘The flagrant violation 
of the rights of the people, in the late famous Middlefex eleétion, 
could be taken up by none with fo much propriety as the Lord 
Mayor, the member, in whofe perfon fuch rights were violated. T 
the propriety of taking it up, his Lordfhip hath added much ‘propriety 
L 4 in 
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in fpeaking to it; difplaying, in its fulleft light, without circumlo- 

cution or verbofity, the criminality of that violation, as a breach 

of the laws, an act of public injuftice, and a direét attack on the 

conftitution. The following extraét, as it does honour to the 

ene principles of the fpeaker, will reflect no difcredit on our 
eview. 

‘* The freedom of eleétion is the common right of the people, 
their fair and juft thare of power, and I hold it to be the moft glori- 
ous inheritance of every fubje& of this realm, the nobleft, and I 
truft, the moft folid part of that beautiful fabric, the Englith confti- 
tution. The Houfe of Peers, in the cafe of Afhby and White in 
1704, determined ‘a Man has a right to his freehold by the com- 
¢ mon law ; and the law having annexed his right of voting to his 
freehold, it is of the nature of his freehold, and muft depend upon 
it.” On the fame occafion likewife they declared, ‘ itis abfurd to fay, 
the electors right of chufing is founded upon the law and cuftom of 
parliament. It is an original right, part of the conftitution of the 
kingdom, as much as a parliament is, and from whence the perfons 
elected to ferve in Parliament’ do derive their authority, and can 
have no other but that which is given to them by thote that have 
the original right to chufe them.’ The greateft law authorities, 
both ancient and mod, agree in opinion, that every fubject in the 
realm, not difqualified by law, is eligible of common right. Lord 
Coke, Lord Chief Juftice Holt, and Mr. Juftice Blackftone, are the 
only authorities I fhall cite. 1 regard not, Sir, the flavith courtly 
doétrines propagated by lawyers in either houfe of parliament, as to 
the rights of the fubjeé&t, no more than I do as to what they call high 

treafon and rebellion, Such dottrines are delivered here only to be 

‘ weported elfewhere. Thefe men have their reward. But the venal 
tongue of a proflitute Advocate or Judge is beft anfwered by the wife 

and fober pen of the fame man, when in a former cool moment, un- 

heated by party rage or faction, after the fulleft deliberation, he gave 

to the nation, to the prefent age and to pofterity, a fair and impartial 

detail of their undoubted rights, and when he laid down in clear and 

exprefs terms the plain law of the land. Lord Coke fays, ‘he 

* which is eligible of common right, cannot be difabled by the faid 

* ordinance in parliament, unlefs it had been by act of Parliament.’ 

Lord Chief Juitice Holt declares, ‘ The election of Knights belongs 
* to the freeholders of counties, and it is an original right, vefted 

* in and infeparable from the freehold, and can no more be fevered 

* from their freehold, than their freehold itfelf can be taken away.’ 

Mr. Juftice Blackftone, in the firft hook of his Commentaries, has 

the following words: * Subjeét to thefe reftrictions and difqualifica- 

* tions every fubject of the realm is eligible of common right” This 

common right of the jubject, Sir, was violated by the majority of the 

laft Houfe of Commons. ‘This houfe only, without the interference 

of the other parts of the legiflature, took upon them to make the law. 
They adjudged me incapable of being eieé&ted a member to ferve in 

that parliament, although I was qualified by the law of the land. I 

repeat it, Sir, this violence was a direét infringement of Magna 

Charta, high treafon againft the facred charter of our liberties. a 
words, 
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words, to which I allude, oyght always to be written in letters of 
gold. * No freeman fhall be diffeized of his freehold, or liberties, 
¢ or free cuftoms, unlefs by the lawful judgment of his Peers, or by 
‘ the law of the land.’ A majority in the houfe affumed to them- 
felves the power of making the law, and at the fame moment invaded 
the rights of the people, the King and the Lords. The two lat 
tamely acquiefced in the exercife of a power, which had been ina 
great initance fatal to their predeceffors, had put an end to their very 
exiftence; but the people, Sir, and in particular the fpirited free- 
holders of this county, whofe ruling paffion is the love of liberty, 
have not yet forgiven the attack on their right. So dangerous a 
precedent of violence and injuftice, which may in future times be 
cited by a defpotic minifter. of the crown, ought to be expunged 
from the journals of this houfe.” 

The expected fate of the motion accompanying the fpeech, ferved 
only to confirm the obfervation of another patriotic member, viz. that 
the prefent houfe of ———— is but an illegitimate offspring of 
the latt. 


Arr. XXI. Plan offered by the Earl of Chatham, to the Houje of 
Lords, entitled a Provifional AA, for fettling the Troubles in Ame- 
rica, and for afferting the fupreme Legifiative Authority and Superin- 
tending Power of Great Britain over the Colonies. Which was 
rejected, and not fuffered to lie upon the Table. 4to. 1s. Almon. 
Kejected! and not fuffered to lie upon the table!—Pray, is any 

thing fuffered to lie upon the table after it is rejected ? Why then the 

flimzy futile plan of Lord Chatham? efpecially when, (as it fince 
appears) the minifter hada plan of his own, equally futile and flimzy, 
in petto.—Had this celebrated ftate(man, who “fills fuch a vast 

SPACE IN THE EYE * of mankind,” aéted ever a confiftent part in 

favour of the Americans, the reje&ting of his plan might have been 

looked upon as an unmerited affront. Had he exerted himfelf to 
prevent the pafling of the ftamp act; or had he not exerted himfelf 
to obtain its repeal: in fhort, had he not, in the courfe of his 

litical career, done many things he ought not to have done, and left 
undone thofe which he ought to have done, his fetting fun might 
have defcended with a radiance proportioned to its meridian bright- 
nefs, But as it is, the fplendid orb has loft its luftre, its path becomes 

dim, and we fee it declining to the horizon amidft the obfcurity of 

clouds, fhadows and thick darknefs. 


Art. XXII. The Annals of Adminiftration. Containing the genuine 
Hiftory of Georgiana the Queen-Mother, and Prince Coloninus her 
Son. A Biographical Fragment. Written about the Year 1575. 
Lnferibed, by the Proprietor of the authentic Papers, 10 Edmund Burke, 
Efq. 8vo. 1s. Bew, 

Some writer, whofe genius and imagination feem to have a better 
turn for poetry than politics, has here taken the pains to convert 
* See Mr. Burke’s Speech, reviewed laft month. 
Oculus meus, da mibi favium 
“ QUANTUM INANE !"—— 
Bene vale, ocule mi PLaut. 
2 
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the ftate of the difputes between America and the mother-country 
into a kind of biographical hiftory ; which is not ill written nor: ua- 
entertaining, though we conceive the political reader will gain no 
great information from its perufal. 


Art. XXIII. Remarks on the Patriot. Including fome Hints re/peBling 
the Americans: with an Addrefs to the Eleclors of Great Britain. 8vo, 
18. Richardfon and Urquhart. 

After pointing out a number of inconfiftencies of the author of 
the Patriot, and giving him a pretty fevere and not unjuit chattife- 
ment, for proftituting his abilities in the maintenance of an unjuit 
caufe ; our remarker prefents us with an obfervation that may ferve 
to charatterife his own performance perhaps better than we could do 
it in our own words, 

“ To thofe who can enjoy the miftakes of an individual of 
acknowledged mental fuperiority, it muft give pleafure, to thofe who 
feel for the common fallibility of human nature, it muft give pain, to 
remark the obvious inconfiftency of this author; he aflerts, that war, 
for difputable rights in one place, is unjuftifiable, and that the pro- 
motion of it invalidates all title to the pofleflion of patriotifm; and 
intimates, that war, for difputable rights in another place, is jutti- 
fiable, and that thofe who will not promote it are not patriots.” 

The critical reader may difcover from the quotation, that, mot- 
withitanding the remarker may have the advantage, in point of fenti- 
ment, of the author of the Patriot, he has by no means an advantage 
in point of ftile. In fome places, indeed, he is fo inaccurate as to 
be hardly intelligible. Thus in page 3, where he caits an oblique 
hint on the fervile attachment of placemen and penfioners, he fays, 
** He who finds an arbitrary Prince kind to himtelf, will fuppofe 
him equally kind to others.” Now the writer certainly does not 
mean to fay that, the Prince who is kind to himfelf muft be fappofed 
equally kind to others ; yet asthe word 4:m/elf ttands in the fentence, 
it refers to the Prince. On the whole, thoagh the Remarker betrays 
himfelf not to be fo great a writer as the learned penfioner, he ap- 
pears, in a more refpectable light, to be a much greater patriot. 





> | I N I T Y. 

ART. XXIV. A Liturgy on the Principles of the Chriflian Religion: 
With Services for Baptifm; the Lord's Supper, Vifitation of the Sick; 
Burial of the Dead; Prayers for a Family ; and a Collection of Pfalms. 
Small 8vo. 3s. Kearfly. 

This Liturgy, we are told, is not the work of one man ; nor is it 
defigned to ferve the intereft of any preacher or party. It is very 
pertunently obferved, by the Editor, that 

“* Public worfhip is an acknowledged duty of great importance. 
It is not ozly a fuperttitious cuftom arifing from the early miftakes of 
men, and therefore to be indulged to the common people, who can+ 
not be reafoned out of their prepoffeifions ; but it is a duty of moral 
obligation, and capable of being improved to moral purpoies. 

«¢ There 
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« There is a fuperficial Atheifin which charatterifes the fophiits 
of thefe times, It has always followed the lois of public virtues, 
and contaminated the laft dregs of a corrupted ftate. It is curious to 
obferve, on this occafion, how extremes meet. A biggotted ortho- 
doxy, anda profligate infidelity, have been firmly united in oppofing 
every improvement in our religious fyftem. The orthodox Believer 
thinks the Infidel his tool; the Infidel knows the Believer to be his 
dupe. Their different views, however, are ferved by the fame 
means; and they go hand in hand with great cordiality. Religion 
ought to be fomething more than a political inftrument. It was a 
check upon ; it regulated and improved the civil conftitution, when 
that conftitution had any principles in it which led to virtue. It is now 
on an exaét footing with the Excife ; and all its bufinefs.to be re- 
garded and treated like the bufinefs of the Cuftom-houfe.” 

Speaking of the Book of Common Prayer, a§ altered by the late 
Dr. Clarke, and lately printed by Mr. Lindfey, he fays, 

“ A copy of it in manufcript was put into my hands fome years 
ago. I then thought the alteration fo cautious and cunning, that I 
conceived a difadvantageous opinion of the Dottor from his manner 
of treating the Liturgy. It was certainly meant to appear as ortho- 
dox as poffible. ‘Trimitarians, in that manner, might have been 
cheated into a worthip of the one God, but | think in a method to- 
tally unworthy of Doftor Clarke.” 

On the whole, we think this performance as little exceptionable ag 
agy thing we have feen of the kind. 
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Art. XXV. Letters from Yorick to Eliza. Small 8vo. 2s. Evans, 

The beft ftroke of fatire, in a late droll farce, lies in the remark, 
which one old mifer makes to another, about the circumilance of a 
man’s having his wealth buried with him: in which cate he obferves 
“ It is not fo bad a thing to die—at leaft the having one’s money 
with one, muft be fome confolation!” This may he a little outré in 
regard to mere money; but, if the dead know any thing of what is 
doing among the living, it muft be fome confolation to an author ta 
have his manufcripts buried with him. It would at leaft prevent a 
world of obloquy, which is now almoft always thrown on writers of 
eftablithed reputation, by the publication of their pofthumous pieces. 
As there is no doubt, however, of the authenticity of thefe letters, 
and the name of Yorick founds an alarm to literary curiofity, we 
think it incumbent on us to give our readers a {fpecimen of them, by 
inferting the three firft in the colleétion. 

** Exiza will receive my books with this—the fummons came all 
hot from the heart; I with that could give them any title to be 
offered to yours ; the others came from the head—I am more indif- 
ferent about their reception, 

“I know not how it comes, but I am half in love with you—I 
ought to be wholly fo; for 1 never valued (or faw more good qua- 
lities to value) or thought more of one of your fex than of you.— 
fo adieu. Yours faithfully, if not affectionately —L—— S—ne.” 

** T cannot 
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«* I cannot reft, Eliza, though I fhall call on you at half paft twelve, 
till I know how you do—may thy dear face {mile as thou rifett, like 
the fun of this morning ! Iwas much griev’d to hear of your alarm. 
ing indifpofition yefterday ; and difappointed too at not being let in— 
. Reteiaber, my dear, that a friend has the fame right as a phy. 
fician ;”—the etiquettes of this town (you’ll fay) fay otherwife; no 
matter, delicacy and propriety do not always confift in obfervin 
their frigid doétrines—I am going out to breakfaft, but fhall be at 
my lodgings by eleven, when I hope to read a fingle line under thy 
own hand, that thou art better, and will be glad to fee thy-—. 

Nine o'clock. Bramin.” 

‘I got thy letter laft night, Eliza, on my return from Lord Ba- 
thurft’s, where I din’d; and where I was heard (as I talk’d of thee 
for an hour without intermiffion) with fo much pleafure and attention, 
that the good old Lord toafted your health three feveral times; and 
though he is now in his eighty-fifth year, fays he hopes to live long 
enough to be introduced as a triend, to my tair Indian difciple; and 
to fee her eclipfe all other Nabobeffes as much in wealth, as the 
already does in exterior, and (what is far better) in interior merit— 
I hope fo too. 

*¢ This nobleman is an old friend of mine. You know he was 
always the protector of men of wit and genius, and had thofe of 
the laft century, Addifon, Steel, Pope, Swift, Prior, &c. &c. always 
at his table. 

*¢ The manner in which his notice of me began was fingular, as it 
was polite: he came up to me one day, as I was at the Brincels of 
Wales’s court—‘ I want to know you, Mr. St—ne; but it is fit you 
* fhould alfo know who it is that wifhes this pleafure. You have 
* heard,” continued he, ** of an old Lord Bathurft, of whom your 
« Popes and Swifts have fung and fpoken fo much: I have lived my 
* life with genuifes of that caft, but have furviv’d them ; and de- 
* fpairing ever to find their equals, ’tis fome years fince I clos’d my ac- 
* counts, and fhut up my books, with thoughts of never opening them 
* again; but you have kindled a defire in me to open them once 
* more before I die, which I now do—fo go home and dine with me. 

** This nobleman, I fay, is a prodigy ! for at eighty-five he has 
all the wit and promptnefs of a man of thirty—a difpofition to be 
pleafed, and a power to pleafe others, beyond whatever I knew; 
added to which, a man of learning, courtefy and feeling 

*¢ He heard me talk of thee, Eliza, with uncommon fatisfaétion ; 
for there was only a third perfon, and of fenfibility, with us—and a 
moft fentimental afternoon till nine o’clock, have we pafled! But 
thou, Eliza, was the ftar that conduéted and enlighten’d the dif- 
courfe! and when I talk’d not of thee, ftill didft thou fill my mind, 
and warm every thought I utter’d! for I am not afham’d to acknow- 
ledge, I greatly mifs thee—beft of all good girls! the fufferings I 
have fuftained all night on account of thine, Eliza, are beyond my 
power of words—aflurcdly does heaven give flrength proportion’d to 
the weight it lays upon us—Thou haft been bow’d down, my child, 
with every burden that forrow of heart and pain of body could inflict 
On a poor being—and ftill thou tell’ft me thou art beginning to get 

eate, 
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eafe, thy fever gone—thy ficknefs, the pain in thy fide, vanifhing 
lfio—— 
ae May every evil fo vanifh, that thwarts Eliza’s happinefs, or but 
awakens her fears for a moment.—Fear nothing, my dear: hope 
every thing, and the balm of this paflion will fhed its influence on 
thy health, and make thee enjoy a {pring of youth and chearfulnefs, 
more than thou haft hardly yet tafted 

«« And fo thou haft fix’d thy Bramin’s portrait over thy writing- 
defk, and will confult it in all doubts and difficulties ;—Grateful 
good girl! Yorick fmiles contentedly over all thou dof; his picture 
does not do juftice to his own complacency 

Thy {weet little plan and diftribution of thy time, how worthy 
of thee! 

“« Indeed, Eliza, thou leaveft me nothing to dire& thee in ; thou 

leaveft me nothing to require, nothing to afk, buta continuance of 
that conduct which won my efteem, and has made me thy friend for 
ever. 
«« May the rofes come quick back to thy cheek, and the rubies to 
thy lips! but truft my declaration, Eliza, that thy hufband (if he is 
the good feeling man I with him) will prefs thee to him with more 
honeft warmth and affection and kifs thy pale poor dejected face, with 
more tranfport than he wou’d be able to do in the beft bloom of all 
thy beauty—and fo he ought. I pity him—he muft have. ftrange 
feelings, if he knows not the value of fuch a creature as thou art 

“* T am glad Mifs Light goes with you, fhe may relieve you from 
many anxious moments. 

“TI am glad too, that your fhipmates are friendly beings—you 
cou’d leaft difpenfe with what is contrary to thy own nature; which is 
foft and gentle, Eliza, it wou’d civilize favages ; tho’ pity were it, 
thou fhould’ft be tainted with the office 

“« How canft thou make apologies for thy laft letter! ’tis moft de- 
licious to me, for the very reafons you excufe it.—— 

“Write to me, my child, only fuch; let them fpeak thé eafy 
chearfulnefs of a heart that opens itfelf any how, and every how, to 
a man you ought to efteem and truft. 

** Such, Eliza, I write to thee, and fo I fhould ever live with thee, 
mof artlefsly, mott affectionately, if Providence permitted thy refi- 
fidence in the fame feétion of the globe for I am all that honour and 
inclination can make me, thy Bramin.” 


Art. XXVI. An Effay on the Art of News-paper Defamation, in a 
Letter to Mr. William Griffin, Printer and Publifoer of the Morning- 
Pof, a Mafter of that Art. By C. D. Piguenit. 8vo. 6d. Pi- 
guenit. 

Obfcure, indeed, are they whom none abufe, 
_ In letters, cards or paragraphs of news. Tuner. 
Time was, when, if our diurnal hiftorians took notice of any man 
of middling rank in life, whether to cenfure or applaud (for the 
diftinéion made little difference) it was obferved to give him a lirt 


in the general eftimation of his acquaintance. If he were actually 
abufed, 





8 "Mrs. Pye’s Peep, &e. 


abufed, with what fatisfa&ion and felf-complacency did he not im- 
mediately adopt, : 

«« Back-wounding calumny the whiteft virtue ftrikes.”— 
«* Abufe is the tax which the eminent pay for their pre eminence.” 

«« Envy doth merit as its fhade purfue ; 

« But, like a thadow, proves the fubftance true.” 
And.a hundred other trite paffages in the vulgar tongue; or, if he 
had a fcrap of Latin at command, with what an air of triumph 
did he not turn upon his heel, with ** Nil confcire fibi; bic murus 
abencus cfo?”—But really things are come to fuch a pafs, by the 
indulgence given to all ranks of people with refpect to this popular 
privilege, that a man hardly reaps any credit-now-a-days by being 
abufed in the news-papers !—It is high-time, therefore, that the art 
of news-paper defamation fhould be puta ftop to; though for a very 
different reafon than that affigned by Mr. Piguenit. He feems to 
think that people may lofe “ their reputations” by being abufed in 
the Morning-Poft ; we, on the other hand, conceive that, if they 
have any reputation to lofe, they muft be gainers by it. To fay the 
truth, we do not think the honour, to be thus acquired, fhould be, 
as itis, fo dirt-cheap. We underftand that the greateft black-guard 
about town can get himfelf abufed like a lord, a member of parlia- 
ment, or. a minifter of ftate, for fo {mall a fam as five fhillings. 
This is a fhame ; it is one of the greatett of the modern abufes of the 
liberty of the prefs. Thefe mercenary typographers fhould be 
limited by law, to the ancient cuftom / abuling nobody but 
their petrers! 


Art. XXVII. A Peep into the Principal Seats and Gardens in and about 
Tavickenbam, (the Refidence of the Mufes) with a fuitable Companion 
Sox thofe wha wifh. to vifit Windjor or Hampton Court. To which is 
added, a Hiftory of alittle Kingdom on the Banks of the Thames, and 
its prefent Sovereign, bis Laws, Government, Sc. By a Lady of 
Diftindlion in the Republic of Letters. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bew. 

This Pecp put us in mind of the little fhew-boxes, into which 
young. mafters and miffes look through a cracked fpectacle-glafs at 
the pretty pictures of the principal feats and gardens of our nobility 
and gentry, for fo {mall a price asa half-penny a piece. For eightecn 
pence they may a take.a peep, at a few of them, ¢hroagh the thew- 
box of ** a Lady of Diftinction in the Republic of Letters.” A dear 
bargain if the peep into one box be as fatisfactory and entertaining as 
the other. For our parts we fee little difference, and would advile 
both mafter and mifs rather to lay out their money in half-penny- 
pitterss, ee cakes and penny tarts, than in the puff-pafte of 
Nits. Ham, Pye. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


On mature deliberation upon the method of difcharging our duty 
in this difficult department of our Undertaking, we have determined, 
as the mott likely to give fatisfa€tion to our readers and do credit to 
ourfelves, to review only, in the courfe of each month, fuch Foreign 
Books as are moft capital in their kind, and are adtually imported 
into this country *: defering a general and copious Catalogue of 
the reft, to an Appendix or Supplement to the work, containing alfo 
the table of Contents and Index of matter, to be annexed to each 
Volume and publifhed every half-year. 


Art. XXVIII. Ocuvres Philofophiques et Mathematiques de M. G. 7. 

’s Gravelande, Raffemblees et Publiées, par Fean Nic. Seb. Allamand, qui 

y aajouté PHiftorre de la vie et des Ecrits de? Auteur, 2 vol. 4to. Printed 
at Amfterdam, for Rey.—Imported by Elmfly, 18s. 

It is juftly obferved, by the Editor, in his preface to this publi- 
cation, that Mr. ‘s Gravefande held fo diftinguifhed a rank among the 
philofophers and mathematicians of the age, that his writings have 
been all bought up and read with avidity. His Phyfics, written ori- 
ginally in Latin, and’ repeatedly tranflated into French and Englith, 
are in the hands of almoft every man of f{cience. A collection of his 
other works, though lefs voluminous, yet not lefs interefting, diffemi- 
nated in literary journals, and loft to the public in pamphlets, no 
longer to be met with at the bookfellers, was become, therefore, an 
objet the more defirable, as it was difficult to be obtained. It is no 
wonder that, under thefe circumftances, Mr. Aljamand, the author’s 
difciple and friend, with whom his unpublifhed manufcripts were 
alfo depofited, fhould be prevailed on to engage in the agreeable and 
uleful talk of this publication. 

The account of Mr. ‘s Gravefande’s life and writings, which is 
prefixed, is, however, not new; M. Allamand, who was alfo the 
editor of Profper Marchand’s Biographical Diétionary, publifhed in 
1769, having inferted it in that work.—The pieces, which were 
never before publifhed, and therefore more immediately claim our 
attention, are the Metaphyfical Effays, contained in the fecond part 
of the prefent pofthumous Mifcellany. Of thefe it has been juttly 
obferved, that’ ** they are fome of the moft interefting and excellent 
performances that ever have appeared on the difficult and important 


* Refolving to take no abftraét on truft from French Journalifts, nor to give an 
account of books we have not a@ually read ; as it hath been afferted, is frequently 
done in other Reviews,—This will poffibly be denied by thofe, whofe intereft it is to 
conceal the praétice ; as they may think themfelves fecure of deteftion, But the 
proof of it, faute aux yeux (as the French fay) in one of the late Reviews.—The 
Reviewer, {peaking of Mr. De Luc’s Treatife on the Atmofphere, fay, “ M. De Luc 
parts from this well known pofulatum, &c.” Now, we will venture to fay no 
Englifhman, without having loft fight of his native idiom by attending to the 
French, could ufe the word part in the fenfe here intended. Some French Jour- 
nalift certainly wrote ‘* M. de Luc part dece principe,” that is, fets out on this prirc:ple, 
and the Reviewer, inattentive to his fabje& as well as to the meaning of th: French 
verb partir, fell into the above miftaks, ‘ 

1 fubdjects 
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fubjects therein treated.” As the original produétions of fo great a 
philofopher, we fhall give our readcrs, therefore, a few extracts, 
The firft we fliall take from his fecond effay, on the very curious 
fubjects of caufe and efedt. 

“« The word caufe is equivocal ; but I hall not detain the reader 
to explain the different fenfes, or to enumerate the different epithets 
annexed to the word. I take it in its proper fenfe, and underftand 
by cau/e, that which being admitted, the effect follows, quo ponitur 
grins, in fuch a manner, that there muft be a neceflary relation 

tween caufe and efed. 

«« This is a continuation of the definition, and, in order to avoid 
all equivocation. I declare I fhall not ufe the word cawfe im any 
other fenfe. 

“« By accefary relation, I underftand that, of which the contrary 
involves a telf-contradiétion : fo that, to fay that a thing is neceflary 
what itis, isto fay that it would be a contradiction in terms it fhould 
be otherwife. . 

“« By fed, I underftand every thing that does not exift effentially, 
or of itfelf. 

“* Every thing I take in its moft general fenfe, as fubftance, attri- 
bute, mocification, change, determination, relation, &c. 

“« Thefe are only the definitions of words. Let us enter on the 
matter. 

“‘ It is neceffary, firft of all, to fhew that, in taking the words 
caufe and effeét, in the fenfe above laid down, we mutt look upon it 
as an axiom that every effect has a cauje. 

“* The plaineft things in the world have been often confounded by 
philofophers: for which reafon I mutt here be more explicit than 
the fubjeét feems to require. 

“¢ I fay, in the firit place, every effect fuppofes the exiftence of 
fomething, by which it is produced. 

«« Every thing that exiits, either exifts of itfelf or not of itfelf: 
now the definition of an effect excludes that which exifts effentially 
and of itfelf. 

‘¢ Every thing that does not exitt of itfelf, either exifts by fome- 
thing elfe, or not by any thing elfe; but that which does not exif 
by itfelf nor by any thing elfe, exiits by nothing; that is, does not 
exift at all. For to impute an effect to nothing, is to affirm fome- 
thing concerning it, which is to call nothing really fomething. For 
that of which we can affirm any thing is not nothing. Every things 
therefore, which does not exift ot itfelf, exifts by fomething elfe ; fo 
that every effect muft be produced by an exifting fomething. 

** In the fecond place, I fay, that this fomething, productive of an 
effe&t, is a caufe, by which the faid effect is neceffarily produced.” 

Our Author proceeds to illuftrate this by examples, that might be 
tedious to the reader, and are the lefs neceflary as they are fo explicit as 
to be incontrovertible. ‘The conclufion, he deduces, is this, that ** the 
relation between cauie and effect is neceffary and thence reciprocal.— 
In admitting the effect, fays he, ‘* we fuppofe the caufe by which it 
is neceffarily produced ; as in admitting the caufe we neceflarily fup- 


pole 
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pofe the effect: from which we draw this conclufion, that the caufe 
of the caufe is’ the caufe of the effect. Quod eff caujacaufe, eff cauja 
caufati.”— ‘ 

«* From thefe fimple principles, we deduce one of the moft im- 
portant confequences, viz. that nothing exifts which is not ne-+ 
cellarily fuch as it is. To deduce this confequence, however, it 
mutt be remarked that every thing that is, exilts of itfelf or it has 
been produced : that is; it has been produced, or it has not been 
produced. — é 

«« "That which has not been produced, exifts of itfelf, and becaufe 
it is a contradiétion in terms that it thould not exif, its eflence be- 
ing to exift, of coniequence it exiits neceflarily or has a necedary 
exiftence. 

«© ‘That which has been produced hath a caufe, which hath not 
been produced ; otherwife recurring back from caufe to caufe, noth- 
ing would be the caufe of an effect. Every thing therefore which 
has been produced, has been produced neceffarily by fome caufe, 
which of itfelf neceflarily exitts.” 

Thefe pofitions our metaphyfician proceeds to illuftrate and enforce, 
by replying to the various objections that might plaufibly be ftarted 
againit them. é em 

In his next effay, the Author treats of intelligent being in general : 
in doing which he is fomewhat iingular in his acceptation of terms 
and his definitions. ’ 

‘“ By an intelligent being, fays he, I mean a being that has ideas, 
and is capable of comparing thofe ideas together: which fuppofes, at 
leaft fome kind of memory. 

“ To treat of an intelligent being, merely as fuch, it is neceffary 
to examine what refults trom the definition of intelligence, and what 
we can prove to be applicable to every being, with which that defi- 
nition agrees, A being that hath ideas, and compares them, mutt 
from that very circuim{tance perceive that it hath ideas, and of con- 
fequence be fenfible of its own exiftence. 

“« Every being, fenfible of its own exiftence, and having the idea 
of two different fituations, may prefer the one to the other; that is to 
fay, being in one he may chufe to remain as he is, though he has the 
power given him to pafs into the other, or he may pafs into the other, 
if he fhould give it the preference. 

* To will is the act of an intelligent being, by which he prefers 
one ftate to another. 

_ “ It will be feen with a very little attention that this definition an- 
fwers exactly to what is called «will, If 1 fhould defire that any. ex- 
ternal object fhould fubfiit, or be difpofed in a certain particular man- 
ner, it would be becaufe I fhould prefer my fituation if fuch a thing 
were difpofed in fuch particular manner, to the fituation I am ia 
without the idea of that difpofition. 

' “* Happine/i is the ftate of a being which is fenfible of its own 
exiftence, and prefers that exiftence to non-exiftence ; that is to fay, 
which would continue to exift, thoagh it had the power to put an 
end to that exiftencte. 

Vou. I. ‘ M “ Mifery 
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<< Mijery is the ftate of a being, which is fenfible of its 6wa 
exiftence, and would ceafe to exit if it could deprive itfelf of fuch 
exiftence. 

“‘ The degree of happinefs is by fo much the greater, as the 
greater is the change required to be effected in the happy Being to 
deftroy its happinefs. The fame may be faid of mifery. My view 
in thefe definitions is to develope the fenfe commonly annexed to the 
words Happinefs and Milery ; our notions of which are often very 
confufed.’” 

Our Author proceeds to elucidate thefe definitions, by adducing 
popular applications equally pertinent and convincing ; but the little 
room, to which we mutt this month confine our foreign article, 
obliges us to defer the purfuit of the writer’s argument to a farther 
account of the work in our next Review. 


ART. XXIX Hiffoire Naturelle, Générale et Particuliére, Servant de 
fuite & la Théorie de la Terre, © d’ Introduction & PHiftoire des Mi- 
aéraux. Par M, le Comte de Buffox, Intendant du Fardin du Roi, 
? Académie Frangoife, de celle des Science, Fc. Supplement, Tome 
Primier. 4t0 4 Paris de I’Imprimerie Royal. Imported by Elmfly. 
Price 18s. 

This volume is the firft of afupplement, intended to be continued, 
to Mr. Buffon’s voluminous and celebrated Natural Hiftory; in 
which fupplement it appears the auther means to collect the feveral 
corrections, illuftrations, and additions, which he conceives neceflary 
to the elucidation and perfection of his work. 

Thecontents of this firft f{upplementary volume are partly elemen- 
tary, and partly experimental. The former confifting. of 1ft, a Dif- 
fertation on Light, Heat, and Fire; zdly, On Air, Water, and 
Earth ; and, 3dly, Refleétions on the Laws of Attraction. 

In the firit, he obferves, that the powers of natare, as far as they 
are hitherto known, may be reduced to two primitive forces; that 
which caufes gravity, and that which produces heat. ‘The force of 
impulfion, fays he, is fubordinate to thefe, and depends on the firft 
for its particular effects, and on the fecond for its effect in general. 
The force of impulfion cannot act but from that of elafticity, nor 
elaflicity be exerted without having recourfe to the aid of attraction : 
for if bodies fhould ceafe to attract each other, fhould they lofe their 
force of cohefion, would not all elafticity be deftroyed, all communi- 
cation of motion be interrupted, all impulfe be at an end ? 

It is a whimfical revolution that has happened within almoft half 
a century inthe phyfical notions of our volatile neighbours the French. 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s philofophy was, for a long time, exploded, and 
his doétrine of attraction rejected as chimerical, becaufe there was no 
evident mechanical procefs between the caufe and effe&. They would 
not allow that two bodies could aét on each other at a diftance, with- 
out the affiftance of fome intermediate medium or agent. But fince 
it has become notorious, that our great philofoper meant by attradion 
an effec? only ; whereas caufe, he admitted, was moft probable a more 
general principle of impulfion, the tables, we find, are turned, and 
all material impulfe mu& with them be the effect of attrattion !. 

Whether 
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Whether it proceeds from a fcientific pride, or a vain affectation of 
originality, we fhall not take upon us to conjecture; but it is re- 
markable that, of truths too irrefragable to be difputed, and difcove- 
ries too important not to be adopted, philofophers of different coun- 
tries will aim at making them their own by a different mode of adop- 
tion. Thus it hath been frequently thrown ont, of late years, in 
the writings of the Englifh and Dutch philofophers, that Jody itfelf, 
as well as light, heat, colour, &c. is a mere phoenomenon, and that 
abfolutely extended, inert, impenetrable, and incompreffible matter, 
does not exift as an element fui generis in nature ; but that the appear- 
ances of fuch inert, impenetrable matter, is the mechanical effect of 
more general impulfive elements. Apparently convinced of the fact, 
yet as averfe to admit it, for the rea ons given, as his countrymen 
were toadopt the Newtonian do¢trine of attraction, our author ad- 
vances a curious argument in favour of the non-exiftence of fuch mat- 
ter, on reafons bape: oppofite. It may bedemonttrated, fays he, 
that a body perfectly hard and inflexible, muft be abfolutely immove- 
able, and incapable of being put in motion by any other moving bo- 
dies; fo that, as we find by experience that all bodies are moveable, 
and capable of being moved by other moving bodies, there exifts ne 
fuch thing asa folid, inert, inflexible body in nature. The conclufion 
we conceive to be true ; but how is it inferred, and what is the de- 
monitration of our author? Neither more nor lefs than a mere petitio 
fhall cipii, We hall give it our readers in the words of one of his 
particular friends, whom he ftiles ‘* un homme d’un excellent ef- 
prit,” and from whom he tells us he received the following letter on 
the fubjeét.—** De la fuppofition de ’immobilité abfolue des corps 
abfolument durs, il fuit qu’il nefaudroit peut-étre qu’un peid cube de 
cette matiére pour arréter tout le mouvemen de |’Univers connu: & 
fi cette immobilité abfolue étoit prouvée, il femble que ce n’eft point 
affez de dire, qu’il n’exifle point de ces corps dans la Nature, & qu’on 
peut les traiter d’impoffibles, & dire que la fuppofition de leur ex- 
iftence eft abfurde; car le mouvement provenant du reflort leur ayant 
été refufé, ils ne peuvent dés-lors étre capables du mouvement pro- 
venant de attraction, qui eft par l’hypothefe Ja caufe du reflort.” 

What is this but taking that for granted which fhould have been 
proved, and founding un argument on a new fuppofition?—But to 
purfue this fubject farther, at prefent it will lead us greater lengths 
than we can conveniently go: we muft, therefore, beg leave to defer 
the profecution of it to our next month’s Review, 





LIST of BOOKS and PAMPHLETS, 


Publifhed in the courfe of the Month, of which a farther 
account is deferred. 

We are pleafed to find that the reafons, we gave in our firft number, 
for giving the earlieft notice of literary publications, have proved fo 
fatisfactory as to induce the editors or authors, of moft of thofe which 
have been publifhed during the courfe of the prefent month, to tran{- 
mit them toourhands. Some indeed came too late for infertion in 
the prefent, but fhall certainly have place in our next lift. Our 

: M: readers 
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readers may depend that, in juftice to ourfelves and the public, we 
fhall keep this lift as accurate as potfible ; and that, fhould any pub. 
lication efcape our attention, the bookfelier and author, at leaft, 
fhall have nocaufe of complaint ; as they may be certain of prevent- 
ing its omiffion in our lift, by fending us in time the proper notice 
yequifted, We have two thank, alfo, the authors of feveral valuable 
books prefented us; which were publifhed, however, too long before 
our Review commen:ed, to admit of our particularly noticing them 
with propriety *. 

Arr. 30. dn Effay on Public Happine/s, inveftigating the State of 
Human Nature, under each of its particular Appearances, through 
the feveral Periads of Hiffory to the pr sfent Times, 2 vol. 8vo. 
12s. Cadell. 

A well executed tranflation of a French work entitled De la Félicité 
Publique, written, as we are informed, by the Chevdtier de Chatellur 
an officer in the French fervice. Some years ago appeared a trac 
under the title of Traité fur la bonheur pubic, a tranflation of Mura- 
tori’s Treatife Della Publica Pelictta; ot which, however, the Author 
of the prefent tract declares he was entirely ignorant, till after he had 
compofed his own. 

Art. 31. Mifcellanecus Differtations on Rural Subjects. Iluftrated 
with Copper-plates. 8vo. 5s. Robinfon. 

Apparently ufeful, original tracts, of which we fhall give a parti- 
cular account in our next. 

Art. 32. Political Difquifitions: or, an Enquiry into Public 
Errors, Defects, and Abufes.  Illuflrated by, and ejiablifoed 
upon, Faé?s and Remarks extracted from a variety of Authors 
ancient and modern. Calzulated ta draw the timely Attention of 
Government and People ta a due Confideraticn of the neceffity, 
and the Means of reforming thofe Errors, Defeé?s, and Abujes ; 
of reftoring the Con/titution, and faving the State. Vol. Ll. 8vo. 
6s. Dilly. 


* We have made an except’on indeed in favour of the Memoirs of the General 
Difpenfary, withing to recommend that benevolent and charitable inftitmtion. We 
ave alfo farther indebted to the writer of the following card ; whofe publ cation we 
prefaume the writer intended: as otherwife the obliging example he means to fet to 
other writers would in faét prove no example at all. 


TO THE AUTHORS OF THE LONDON REVIEW. 

Perhaps the Gentlemen who condué the London Review do not mean to extend 
their attention toa publication fo ftale as that which accompanies this note. Yet it 
was not until laft December *, the fitth month afier the appearance of the work, 
that the Monrhly Reviewers were pleafed to take notice of it 3 andthe Critical Re- 
. viewers have not yet mentioned it. ‘the author of it can affert that his chief reafon 
for fending it tothe London Reviewers is to fet to other writers. the example of 
lightening the expence to which the Criticifers of Books muft conftantly be put when 
thofe books are not given to them, They ere pretents which cannot be fuppofed to 
ferrer the freedom of opinion. — Lf, becaufe he had received them, the Rev ewer were 
to be!'ow one groundlets compliment, or deviate in the leaft from the juft feverity of 
cenfure, he would be as contemptible as the Author, who, becaufe he had prefented 

them, expected to purchafe falfe praifes, or to efcape deferved reproaches. 

February 18th, 1776. 

* Our Correfpondent appears to have fal'en into a little miftake here ; the work 
in queftion was noticed in the Month!y Review for November. . 


‘ This 
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This valuable compilation being now compleated, we fhall take 
the earlieft opportunity of {peaking of it as it deferves. 

ArT. 33- Preftwich’s Differtation on Mineral, Animal and Veget- 
able Poifons. 8vo. 6s. Newbery. 

Arr. 34. 4 Treatife of a Cataraé?, its Nature, Species, Caufes 
and Symptoms, with a diftin® Reprefentation of the Operations 
by Couching and Extraétion. Imuftrated with Plates. By George 
Chandler, Surgeon. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 

Arr. 35. An Ejay on the Peftilential Fever of Sydenham, com- 
monly called the Gaol, Hofpital, Ship, and Camp Fever. By 
William Grant, M.D. Author of the Obfervations on Fevers. 35 
Cadell. 

Art. 36. 4 Short and Eafy Introduétion to Heraldry By Hugh Clark 
and Thomas Wormull, Engravers. Small 8vo. 2s. Shropthire. 
Arr. 37. The Hiftory of the Colony of Maffachufete’s Bay, from the 
fist Settlement thereof in 1628, until its Incorporation with the 
Colony of Plymouth, Province of Main, &c. by the Charter of 
King William and Queen Mary in 1691. By Mr. Hutchinfon, 
Lieutenant Gover or of the Maffachuffett’s Province. Large 8vo. 

2 vol. 12s. Robinfon. 

Art. 38. The A-cidence; or Firf? Rudiments of Englifh Grammar. 
Defigned for the Ufe of Young Ladies. By d Lady. 1s. 6d. Bea- 
croft. - 

Art. 39. Odbfervations on the prevailing Abufes in the Britifh Army, 
arijing from the Corruption of the Civil Government; with a 
Pripcjai to the Officers towards obtaining an Addition to their 
Pay. By the Hon. - » an Officer. 1s. 6d. Davies. 

Art. 40. An Ejjay on Sacrifice. By the Rev. Fofeph Wife, Rector 
of Pexburft, in Suffex. 1s. Donaidfon. 

Arr. 41. Ode Pindarica, pro Cambria Vertibus. Latino Car- 
mine reddita Cantabrigie. 6d. Rivington. 

Art. 42. A Letter to the People of Great Britain. In anfwer to 
that publijhed by the American Congres. 1s. Newbery. 

Art. 43. dve Genius of Ireland. A New Year’s Gift to Lord 
Clare; in Return to his Lorfbip’s ta the Queen. 1s. Wilkie. 

Art. 44. Lhe Story of Aineas and Dido, Burlefqued. From the 
Fourth Book of the AEneid of Virgil. 1s. 6d. Knox. 

Arr. 45. 4 Letter to thofe Ladies whofe Hufbands poffe/s a Seat in 
either Houfe of Parliament. 6d. Almon. 

Art. 46. 4 Speech in the Lower Houfe of Convocation, on Monday, 
January 23, 1773. By the Rev. Fames Ibbetfon, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of St. Alban’s, 6d. White. 

Arr 47. dn Humble Addrefs to the King, concerning the Dearnefs 
of Provifisns and Emigrations. The Cauf?s and evil Confequences 
thereof, and fime Propofals to remedy the fame. 1s. Wilkie. 

Art. 48. Trac? V. The Refpeétive Pleas and Arguments of the 
Mother Country, and of the Colonies diflinétly fet forth ; and the 
Impoffibility of a Compromife of Differences, or a mutual Con- 

4. ceffion 
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<affion of Rights, plainly demonftrated with a Prefatory Epijftle to 

the Plenipotentiaries of the late Congrefs at Philadelphia. By 
Fofiah Tucker, D. D. Dean of Glocefier. vo. 1s. Cadell. 

Of this, with the Dean’s preceding tracts, a farther account in 
our next. 

Art. 49. Travels through the Middle Scttlements in North America, 
in the Years in 1759 and 1760. With Obfervations upon the State 
of the Colonies. By the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, Vicar of Green- 
wich, 4to. 3s. od. Payne. 

Of this work, in our next. 

Art.’ 50. The Modifh Wife. A Comedy. 8vo. 2s. Evans. 

Art. 51. Archdeacon Blackburne’s Four Difcourfes, delivered to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, in the Years 1767, 
1769, 1771, and 1773. 8vo. 3s. Wilkie. 

Art. 52. A Sermon preached at the Funeral of Mr. Abrabam 
Donn. By James Hervey, A.M. 8vo. 6d. Law. 

Art. 53. Twenty Sermons on different Subjects. By the late Dr. 
Lawfon, of Trinity College, Dubiin. 8vo. 5s. Knox. 

Art. 54. 4 Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
on Saturday, November 5, i774. By Fobn Hey, B.D. Fellow 
of Sidney Suffex College, and one of the Preachers at his Majefly’s 
Chapel ai Whitehall. 1s. Beacroft. 

Art. 55. A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and 
Zemporal in the Abbey Church of Wefiminfler, on Monday, 
Fanuary 30, 1775, being the Day appointed to be obferved as the 
Day of the Martyrdom of King Charles the Firft. By Brownlow, 
Lord Bifhop of Worcefler. 1s. Robfon. 

Art. 56. Coucio ad Clerum in Synsdo Provinciali Cantuarienjis 
Provincia, ad D. Pauli, Die XX Januari, A.D. M,DCC,LXX?P. 
Habita a Fohanne Butler, LL.D. Archidiacono Surreyenfi, Regri 
a Sacris Fuffa Reverendiffimi, Accedit Gratiuncula. 4to. 15. 
Dodfley. 





CORRESPONODENC E, 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 

It has been long a cuftom with the Reviewers, which I fee you 
have alfo adopted, to introduce occafional fcraps of Latin, and fome- 
times Greek, in your criticifms ; doubtlefs with a view to ftrike the 
ignorant part of your readers with awe, and to give others an high 
opinion of your learning. Nothing, however, is fo pedantic as im- 
pe quotations, or more ridiculous than inapplicable citation. 

am induced to trouble you with this friendly reprehenfion, on ac- 
count of the applicaticn you made in your Review of Dr. Johnfon’s 
mcs to the Hebrides, of the difficile of proprié communia dicere of 

orace. I remember that Ruffhead, in his Life of Pope, fell into 
the fame mifapplication, refpecting a line or two in that = 
ape 
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Rape of the Lock. I fuppofe he was mifled, as you may probably 
have been, by attending to fome of our printed Englith tranf- 
lations of the Latin poet, rather than to the original. Stirling, I 
think, tranflates this fentence thus: ‘* It is difficult to treat of com- 
mon fubjeéts properly.” By common fubjects, meaning fuch as are 
ordinary, mean, or familiar, contformably to the interpretation of the 
author of certain poetical pralections. ‘* Difiicile quidam eile pro- 
prié communia dicere, hoc eft, materiam vulgarem, notam, et é medio 
petitam ita immutare atque exornare, ut nova et {criptori propria vi- 
deatur, ultro concedimus ; et maximi procul dubio ponderis ifla et 
obfervatio.” Now this «weig/ty obfervation appears to me very light 
and frothy ; a much more accurate fcholiaft giving a ditkerent fenfe 
to the word communia, in the above pafflage. ** Communia hoc loco, 
fays he, appellat Horatius argumenta fabularum 3 nullo adbac trac- 
tata et ita, qua cuivis expofita funt et in medio quodammodo pofita 
quafi vacua et a nemine occupata.” You will fee, gentlemen, that 
you have ufed this paflage improperly, to fignify the common and 
trivial objects of obfervation treated by Dr. Johnfon. You will be- 
ware of thefe flips in future. 


London, Feb. 10. I am yours, &c. ARISTARCHUS.* 





* We are obliged to Ariftarchus for his admonition; but admitting the juftice of 
his interpretation of the paflage in quettion, we conceive, that, as abftraéted from the 
context, it is fomewhat equivocal, and has been often applied in the fame manner, 
we were not reftrained from making the like ufe of it. After all, perhaps, our cor- 
retpondent took this opportunity of carping at our fuppofed difplay of {cholarthip, only 
to make a parade of his own, which he has done at very Lttle expence of erudition ; 


his whole remark, if we miftake not, being almoft literally borrowed from Dr. 
Hurd’s Judicious Commentary. 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
MESSIEURS, 


The indulgence granted to your correfpondent Mr. Seton, of criti- 
cifing freely on the works of fo capital a character in the world of 
letters as Lord Chefterfield, encourages me to fend you a few ftri€tures 
on the language of another writer of no little eminence, though ia 
alefs popular way. This is the learned and ingenious Dr. Hugh 
Hamilton, profeflor of philofophy in the univerfity of Dublin ; who, 
in his Introduétory Leétures on Natural Philofophy, lately publifhed, 
pretends to demonftrate that one moving body in ftriking againit 
another, will, in certain circumftances, give to that other a greater 
quantity of motion than it, before their collifion, pofleffed itfelf. For, 
fays the learned doétor, ‘‘ a body is properly enough faid to /o/e more 
motion than it had in a certain direétion, when its motion is deftroyed, 
and it is made to move in a contrary direflion.” But while I re- 
member the ancient philofophical adage, x‘/ dat quod non habet, I 
cannot rep to in the propriety of faying (at leaft on this fide St. 
George’s hannel) that any body can, in any circumftances, give 
more of any thing to another than it has itfe/f. Befides, if the 
dottor’s experiment be true, that an increafe of motion is the con- 
fequence of collifion, there would be a real gencration of motion 
in 
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in the confli& of bodies, which might be augmented ad infinitum, 
and even the perpetual motion would be practicable, which is uni- 
verfally known to be impoffible. 


A. B.* 


# The above expreflion of Dr. Hamilton’s taken in a popular fenfe, is certainly 
exceptionable: but, bad our correfpondent been accuftomed to the ufe of negative 
quantities in algebraical operations, &c. he would not have taken offence at it. The 
doétor’s experiments are accurate, and his inferences juft, whatever conclufions may 
refult from them in regard to a problem, that is more talked of than underfiood, In- 
deed we know tov little concerning the laws of collifion and percuffion, to affirm its 
folution to be e.ther impoflible or impra¢ticable. 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The very injurious treatment, which one of your colleagues met 

with from the town la{t winter, by its fuffering the fuppreffion of 

as good a comedy as dis age has produced, fuggelted, on feeing his 

name prefixed to your Review, the following fable ; to which, if it be 

either pertinent or poetical enough to merit your attention, I hope 
you will give it a place, among your other correfpondence. 


London, Feb. 3+ 1775- Yours, &c. W. W Y.® 

# We fhould ill return the compliment this correfpondent has paid apr colleague, 
did wenot comply with his requeft ; a confideration which, we hope, will fecure us 
from the imputation of impertinently recording our own praife. 


THE CAMOMILE AND TRAMPLERS. 
A F A B L E. 


How oft we flight, lefs wife than nice, 

The bett affifiance and advice ! 

Who reprehenfion doth beitow, 

Or right or wrong, fuppos'd a foe ! 

Yet, juftly if he reprehend, 

The feeming foe's a REAL FRIEND- 
Near the Caftalian fountain head, 

A Camomile’s \axuriant bed, 

With “ purging Euphrafy and Rue,” * 

For falutary purpofe grew ; 

For, knowing what his children wanted, 

Puoesvs himfelf the herb had planted ; 

Prefcrib'd it for the {pleenful fits 

Of foolith, freakith, wayward wits ; 

For after-pains of female travail, 

Inflations, heart-burns, wind and gravel ; 

Prefcrib’d it, as a f.vereign good, 

For cold, coagulated, blood 

Of coftive bards, whofe lab’ring brains 

Feel the dry gripes and fpaftic pains ; 

Refolving many a hard-bound line 

With this emollient anodyne.— 

Yet, notwithftanding fuch its ufe, 

Tt grew the fubjeét of abufe ; 

The fons and daughters of Apollo 

Still curfing it, when doom’d to fwallow ; 

Swearing, protefting, one and all, 

*Twas downright quinteflence of gall. 


* See Milton. 





t Te fervabit Apollo, 


On this, confpiring, they agreed 

To tread to earth the noxious weed ; 

The boys their books, the girls their 

famplers 

Threw allaway, to turn its tramplers. 

They trod with all their might and main, 

And ftamp’d and trod and ftamp’d again; 

With pointed hee!, each female flirt 

Its fibres bruifing in the dirt; 

‘Then, dancing all, in triumph, round, 

They left it, levell’d with the ground. 
But, Lo! the next refrefhing rain, 

Jove kindly thower’d upon the plain, 

Again its verdant foliage fpread, 

Again its flow’rets rear’d their head ; 

(Its roots no Trampler’s tread could fever) 

And prov’d more dasiie than ever. 
Kenrick, thefe _ tell-tale 

rhimes, 

That {peak thy treatment from thetimes} 

Emblem of thee, affail’d by wits, 

The Camomile thy cafe befits : 

Like rhat we fee thee raife thy creft, 

And flourifh more, as more opprefs’d. 

Go on ; the Critick’s pow'r exert ; 

Nor wits, nor Foots can do thee hurts 

Wholefome, tho’ bitter, is thy pill; 

And Pxorsus fhali proteét thee itill. 


.w—t, 


accept 


Hor, 





